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CoNGREsS has met, but, at this writing, no business has been done, 
beyond the organization of the committees and the reception of the 
Message and Reports. Under ordinary circumstances, it might safely 
be predicted that the winter would be devoted to President-making, 
and that both parties would avoid all overt acts of legislation likely 
to affect party prospects in the campaign. Owing to the peculiar 
financial condition of the country, however, the chances are that 
both sides will make a vigorous effort to reduce taxation. It is plain 
that the Government can afford the reduction, that it will help the 
Administration to make it, and that the Democrats will be afraid to 
oppose it, even if naturally inclined to do so. The Committee of 
Ways and Means is, therefore, more important than ever, and 
the revenue reform element in it is very strong. The air 
thick with projects of financial reform, from General Grant’s 
plan of so “arranging the revenue” as to promote “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” to Senator Sumner’s plan of re- 
turning to specie payments by funding the greenbacks, which is a 
terrible falling off from his old theory that “‘ the way to resume was 
to resume.” It seems quite probable we shall not only have consider- 
able reduction of internal taxation, but a slight tinkering of the tariff 
in the direction of free-trade. The revenue reformers seem to have 
made progress during the holidays, both by toning down the protec- 
tionists and by adding to their own number. 





What the Democrats will do, however, it would puzzle the 
wisest man to say. The “passive policy” seems to gain ground 
pretty steadily. 
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ficial chaperon, make the Grand Duke's position during his stay in 
this country somewhat embarrassing. 





As regards civil-service reform, he deals with it with a striking 


mixture of timidity and boldness. After telling about the formation of 


is | 


the Civil Service Commission and the result of their labors in drawing 
up a plan, ke declares the experiment which they propose * shall have 
a fair trial.” Now, this expression of interest, and of long-standing 
interest, on the subject is, we confess, considering the way the 
New York Custom-house has been conducted for the past year, 
Murphy, the Collector, being the President’s intimate friend, com- 
panion, and adviser, and considering the nature of the Presidential 
interference in the Missouri election—to select only two instances out 
of many—perfectly incomprehensible to us. We do not undertake 
to draw any inferences from it. We simply call the attention of our 
readers to it. We must say the same thing of the remarkable pas- 
sage in which he says that if bad men have secured places 
it has been the fault of the system established by law and custom 
for making appointments, or the fault of those who recommend for 
Government positions persons not sufficiently well known to them 
personally. The only remark we make here is, that this illustrates 
forcibly the difficulty, to which we adverted a fortnight ago, of ever 
fixing the responsibility of a bad appointment on anybody in par- 
ticular. He makes one excellent suggestion, and that is that any- 
body who signs a letter of recommendation should be mace by legis- 
lation responsible for the conduct of the person to whom he gives it, 





The suggestive portions of the Message, or what are technically 


_ called the “recommendations,” are of course the most interesting. 
, The recommendations are: (1) legislation in execution of that 


Mr. John Quincy Adams has during the week given | 


in his adhesion to it ina despondent but philosophical letter, and the | 
World is running up and down the bank naked and nervous, appar- | . they rest mE ‘ sel 
, award of the Commission of 1866; (4) a moditication of the tariff and 


ently ready to take the plunge, but afraid of the cold and the depth 
of the water. Civil-service reform is in the meantime in high favor 
on all sides, but everybody thinks somebody else should begin it, and 
finds the difficultics immense. The New York correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser gives a very amusing account of Tom Murphy’s 
views on this question. Tom says that he was always in favor of 
civil-service reform, but the difficulty he found was to get honest 
men into the ofiices. 


Many a weary, sleepless night he must have , 


wrestled with this problem. In short, Satan, though considerably dis- | 


couraged, is still, Senator Conkling will be sorry to hear, in the field, 
and active, trying to lead men astray by promises of spoils. 





The President’s Message consists, like all similar documents, 
partly of moral reflections of an expository or didactic kind™on the 
condition of the country, partly of narrative, and partly of suggestions, 
but the reflections, of course, depend for their value on the char- 
acter of the President’s mind. 
reflective turn, and his observations in this field are, therefore, rarely 
either picturesque or instructive. The narrative part of the present 
Message, as is not unusual, contains nothing very new—we have 
learnt through the newspapers nearly every fact of importance which 
it brings forward; but he condemns in strong terms, as delusive, the 
measures of emancipation put in force in Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
says the continuance of the civil war in Cuba continues to be “a 
source of annoyance and anxiety.” He gives the unfortunate Cata- 
eazy the most terrible blow ever inflicted on a publie envoy by the 
head of a friendly nation, which it must take all that gentleman’s 
consciousness of descent from the Byzantine emperors to enable him 
to bear up under, and which must, as long as M. Cataeazy is his of- 


portion of the Treaty of Washington relating to the Canadian 
fisheries ; (2) an appropriation for determining the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of latitude, forming the boundary between the United States and 
British Possessions in the Northwest ; (3) some action by Congress 
about the overdue instalments from the Venezuelans, under the 


internal taxation—the latter to be abolished, except on spiritu- 
ous, vinous, and malt liquors, tobacco, and stamps, and the tariff to be 
reduced in such “*a manner as to atford the greatest relief to the 
greatest number”; articles not produced at home, but which enter 
largely into general consumption, to be placed on the free list ; and 
such further reductions to be made as not to “disturb home produe- 
tion or reduce the wages of American labor”—it looks from this 
as if the President had joined the “Revenue Reformers,” but 
was determined to be safely vague as to what revenue reform 
means; (5) that collectors of customs be deprived of all share 
in the proceeds of seizures for fraud ; (6) (omitting one or two trifling 
suggestions as to promotion in the army and navy) the purchase of 


| the telegraphs and their annexation to the postal system; (7) legis- 
| lation defining the status of Mormon plural wives and their offspring, 


General Grant’s mind is not of a | 


and enabling the Territorial legislature to legitimize the latter; (8) 
the retention of the publie lands as “a heritage to our children ” ; 


(9) the raising of the salaries of the heads of bureaus and officials 
requiring responsibility and character; (10) the removal of the dis- 


| abilities imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment, except in the case 


of “the great criminals”; (11) liberal appropriations for local im- 
provements at Washington; (12) legislation for the protection of 


| immigrants. 


| could well be clearer as regards ayrangement. 
| diminished by 


In the report of the Treasury Department—-which is the only 
one of the reports containing much that is of special interest—Mr. 
Boutwell makes a very striking exhibit as to the public debt ; indeed, 
we believe, an exhibit unparalleled in financial history, and nothing 
The debt has been 
277,211,892 since March 1, 1869, with a correspond- 
ing anneal reduction in the interest charge of $16,741,326. Besides 
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the statement with regard to the condition of the debt, the only things | 


Mr. Boutwell has to say which the public will greatly care to read 
are his explanations with regard to the issue of the new loa to the 
Syndicate, and his grand plan for the restoration of American ship- 
ping. He gives the history of the new loan (now all taken), with 
which our readers are already familiar, and then goes on to confess 
once more in the simplest way his violation of the law in letting the 
Syndicate have the bonds three months before they paid for them, 
but excuses himself by the reflection that this was the only mode in 
which the loan could be disposed of, and that, if they had paid for 
the bonds when they got them, the money would have lain idle. 
This is doubtless all true, but beside the question. The objection 
to his violating the law affects not him in particular or this loan in 
particular, but all Secretaries and other officers and all loans. He 
recommends, and with good reason, an increase in the commission 
to be allowed in disposing of the four and a half per cent. loan, 
when it is brought on the market. He says that nothing can be 
done for one-half per cent., which is doubtless true; but he ought 
to have known and said this in April last. 





Mr. Boutwell has abstained from any repetition of his absurd 
comments on the Civil Service, such as he indulged in last year; but 
he Las made up for the omission by a disquisition on the best means 
of reviving American shipping. The common notion of ocean steam 
navigation is, that it is a pursuit in which persons engage for the 
purpose of making money; but Mr. Boutwell is apparently under 
the impression that it is an exercise or entertainment like yacht- 
ing, a share of which every nation ought to have at any cost. So, 
after showing that the American share in the carrying trade was 
71 per cent. in 1860, and has now fallen to 38 per cent., and that 
there is little chance of its revival in the present state of our tariff 
and currency, ships being now made wholly of iron, and British 
builders having an advantage over American builders of at least 30 
per cent. in the cost of construction, cost of coal, iron, and other 
materials, and interest on the capital employed—and, he might have 
added, in local taxation—he proceeds gravely to recommend that 
enough money be taken out of the pockets of the American people 
to enable certain individuals to engage in the amusement of running 
ocean steamers on the same terms as the British. That is, he pro- 
poses that the toiling millions of the country shall, out of their 
wages, pay $13 a ton to any person or persons who shall employ 
American-built steamers of at least 2,000 tons burden in the foreign 
trade; and he evidently holds a vague notion that in some mys- 
terious way great good would result to us all from this process 
of carrying our own and other people’s goods and passengers over 
the ocean at a dead loss. In justice to him, however, we must 
mention that he modestly adds at the close that “he does not 
assume that there is no other practical method of restoring our com- 
merce.” There is one other “ practical method ” which far surpasses 
it—viz., the running of great numbers of ocean steamers entirely at 
Government expense, carrying passengers for a mere trifle, and 
feeding them well, and taking freight for nothing. If this were kept 
up five years, we warrant there would not be a British steamer left 
in the ocean, which is more than Mr. Boutwell can promise from 
his plan. 





Our readers may remember the curious passage of arms which 
took place between the Paymaster-General and the Treasury De- 
partment after the revelation of the Hodge defalcation. Each 
sought to throw the blame on the other, and it must be admitted 
the Paymaster had the best of it, for he showed that he had been 
steadily enforcing a system of checks on paymasters which the 
Treasury itself had suggested as “safe”—namely, the weekly pre- 
sentation to the Department of the paymasters’ reports of their 
balances, which were supposed to be compared with the reports of 
the sub-treasuries in which the paymasters kept their accounts; but 
it appeared that no such comparison was ever made; and for this 
neglect of its own device, the Treasury made the singular excuse 
that the device in question was of no value, as it could be easily 





evaded. The Secretary of War now proposes, in his report, to sub- 
stitute for this valuable contrivance a system of inspection, carried 
on by officers appointed by the War Department, whose business it 
will be to see tha‘ the sums which a paymaster reports as stancing 


to his credit in a specified place are really there. This seems to bea 





good plan, and we hope it will be carried out. No system of checks 
will, of course, prevent all defaleation, until we get that grand change 
in the nature of man for which so many ladies and gentlemen are pre- 
paring to take out patents; but any good system ought to prevent de- 
faleations going so far as Hodge’s. While upon this subject, we may 
mention that, in reply to our challenge offered some weeks ago, Mr. 
Edgar Needham sends us from the ofiice of the Assessor of Internal 
Revenue, Louisville, Ky., the report of a case tried before the United 
States District Court in that city, in June, 1868, in which a clerk in the 
United States Depository, named Bloomgart, was sentenced to six 
years’ hard labor for embezzlement, and fined to the amount of bis 
defaleation. The report, which is taken from the “ Internal Reve- 
nue Record,” closes with the remark: “It is understood that Bloom- 
gart’s friends will ask the President to pardon him.” Did they do 
so; and with what result ? 





The news from Cuba is of a kind which seems to make foreign 
intervention in some form desirable and even probable—the control of 
the island, or, at all events, of the capital, having apparently passed 
completely into the hands of an armed mob, known as the “ Volun- 
teers,” whose sole resemblance to soldiers lies in their uniform, and 
over whom the Spanish officers appear to possess no authority. They 
have for a good while been conspicuous for their turbulence and 
brutality, but have just committed, with form and deliberation, an 
act of extraordinary atrocity. A party of medical students entered 
a cemetery on a holiday,and in a frolie scratched one or two poor 
and indecent verses on the tomb of one. Castafon, a Spanish parti- 
san, who was killed by some Cubans at Key West. They then set 
at defiance and threw stones at a priest who remonstrated with them, 
and ran off. The whole school was then put in confinement till the 
ringleaders, to the number of eight, were discovered, and these eight 
were then taken from the jail by the Volunteers, in defiance of the 
Spanish general in command, tried by court-martial, and shot the 
same afternoon. Now, as long as the Spanish Government maintains 
even the semblance of authority in the island, it is perhaps the duty 
of foreign governments to abstain from intervention, but if it be 
really true, as this occurrence seems to indicate, that Havana is in 
the power of a mob, the United States can hardly be expected. 
to look on quietly, considering how many Americans are resident in 
the city, and how extensive and important our commercial relations 
with it are. There is talk of a joint interference by this Gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain, which would have the advantage 
of relieving the United States from all appearance of self-seeking, 
but there would also be objections to it of a serious kind, arising out 
of the totally different views on the subject of the mission of the 
United States in the West Indies held by the politicians of the two 
countries, “hich might lead to complications. In the meantime, 
the Spar .. Go: ernment seems greatly excited by the news, and the 
king, i ‘o! hivalry, offers to come out himself. 





T! « Pall Mall Gazette has an article on the “ tide of speculation ” 
now flowing in England, which those who have been trying to 
whitewash Mr. Robert C. Schenck’s mining venture would do well 
to peruse. Speaking of the revival of the speculative spirit in Eng- 
land, it say of the enterprises which are just now appearing on the 
London market: ‘Besides telegraphs, tramways, and mines, 


much business is being done in a quiet way in what we must call 
miscellaneous schemes. There are asphalte concessions, and foreign 
slate, stone, and sulphur companies. . . . Undoubtedly, some 
‘will thrive, especially those that come earliest into the market; but 
then it is just as certain that many of them are rash or rotten, or 
else will be made so by inefficient or dishonest management. The 
invariable experience of the past assures us, that among the num- 
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their shareholders, and many shareholders who are foolishly 
offering their tleeces to the shears. Whether they will lose their 
wool by degrees, or be shorn close in a herd in the next panic, 
we do not pretend to say.” We hope the friends of Mr. Schenck 
in this country, and those simpletons in England who are medi- 
tating taking a “flyer” in the stock of the “Emma Mine,” 
will seriously ponder this passage. 
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ber must be many directors who deliberately intend to rob | 
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fess with great naiveté that this tragedy has satisfied them that the 


_ French Republic is no republic after all, and they characterize the 


execution as a piece of needless brutality, and so on. As we have 
never thought M. Thiers a wise man, nor ever admired his ‘‘ repub- 
lie,” we can say with a tolerably good graee that, if it be conceded 
the Articles of War are a proper coae for the government of an 


army, we think the execution of Rossel, able, brilliant, and honest 


One other thing, to which the | 


Pall Mail alludes, we commend to the attention of this Govern- | 


ment and of the American public. The British investor, though 
easily duped, is vindictive. Uniike his American brother, he does 
not laugh and let the rogue run when he finds he has been 


gratifying his love of vengeance. Now, the English law makes 
directors of companies whose shares people have been induced to 
take by traudulen’ representations, or by representations which are 
by law presumably fraudulent, liable themselves to the full extent 
of their personal property to the claims of the dupes. Nay, the 


} 


though he was, was a necessity—deplorable—to be sure, but still a 
necessity ; and that most of the lamentations over it have come out 
of people’s breasts and not out of their heads. The great danger of 


| France, and perhaps the very greatest, is that the instability of her 


| 


Master of the Rolls has just decided, in Peek agt. Gurney, that | 


even though the directors in Gurney & Co.’s Bank had no 
fraudulent motive, they would have been liable to Peek to the last 
cent of their fortunes, and their heirs and executors after them, had 


Vice-Chancellor Malins has just been overhauling a grand company, 
called the “ Marseilles Land Co.,” which had a great run in its day, 
and has expressed the opinion that “‘the directors had been guilty 
of a colorable transaction to enable them to defraud the publie by 


rigging the market,” and he pronounces the company a ‘ monstrous | 


scheme.” Now, if the Emma Mine ever comes before the courts, 


do not let us be treated to the spectacle of the American Minister 
screening himself from judicial censure, and saving his goods from 
the grasp of irate shareholders, behind his ambassadorial robes. 


The American eagle ought not to have to use its beak and talons 
on sheriff’s officers. 





The French National Assembly, after a recess of more than two 
months’ duration, has reassembled, and at a rather inauspicious 
moment. Executions which will be laid to its account rather than 
to that of M. Thiers—for it is the majority of the Assembly which 
represents the anti-revolutionary rancor of France—have exasper- 
ated a considerable portion of the people; the dissatisfaction with 
the indefinite prolongation of the provisional state of affairs—a state 
naturally distasteful to the French mind, which is more patient of 
extremes than of suspense and imperfect solutions—has become al- 
most general, ultra Republicans and Imperialists vieing with each 
other in intensifying it; and, what is perhaps worse than all this, 
the Germans have again assumed a very unfriendly attitude. It was, 
possibly, only for the purpose of making capital—capital, also, in 


| 








the strictest sense—that the German Ministers, a few days ago, in | 


urging the passage of the military budget, “ most significantly "— 
and successfully—warned the Representatives that France meditated 
revenge, and that the only safety of Germany lay in her army; but 
the sterner facts are these, that the French garrison has_ had lately 
to be sent away from Dijon at the direction of a German general, 
who thus revenged an insult previously inflicted upon some troops 
of occupation by the authorities of the town; that the German mili- 
tary authorities, in Champagne, have executed two Frenchmen 
guilty of assassinating a German sentinel; and that, in order to 
punish and prevent similar assaults, all the districts still oecupied 
by the invaders have been placed by them under martial law. With 
what impressions the legislators of France have returned from their 
provincial homes, after a protracted intercourse with their consti- 
tuents, is of course still to be learned. 





There has been a good deal of wild declamation on the part of 
several of our contemporaries during the week, against M. Thiers 
and his Government, over the execution of Rossel, and several con- 


| government, and the love of the people for military processes, may 
swindled ; and the English courts supply him with the means of | 


finally hand her over completely to the army, and that the army, hav- 


| ing discovered its power, may become a real Praetorian Guard, and 


put the state up at auction. Things came very near this in 1851, 
and if the Prussians had not had the greater part of the army under 
lock and key in 1870, we may be sure it would have had its say in 
the revolution of that year. It is of the last importance, therefore, 
that military men should be taught, by any process however stern 
or savage, that political revolutions are none of their business, and 


that their sole duty is to obey the government de facto. Rossel set 


| aflagrant example of insubordination to the civil power. He, being a 
Peek, the plaintiff, not delayed so long in seeking his remedy ; and | 


commissioned military man, deliberately took upon himself to say 
that a government elected by universal suflrage, and which was 
the only government France had, or pretended to have, was not 
entitled to his obedience ; that he was competent to decide that the 
peace which that government had just concluded with a foreign in- 
vader was untimely and unnecessary, and, in pursuance of this de- 
cision, he actually revolted, and took the command of an insurgent 
force, partly for the purpose of overthrowing the constituted autho- 
rities, and partly for that of prosecuting the war against the Ger- 
mans. To describe the man’s position is sufficient to demonstrate 
its guilt and absurdity. It must be remembered, too, that if Rossel 
had a right to do this for his own private Republic, other officers had 
a right to do it for the Empire, others for the Bourbons, and others 
for the Orleanists. The argument that Rossel was gifted and high- 
minded is simply an aggravation of his offence, because the posses- 
sion of these qualities only made him all the more dangerous. We 
must remind our Sentimentalist friends once more that the business 
of M. Thiers, and all other governors, is not to dispense divine jus- 
tice, but human justice; that is, not to mete out to every man his 
exact deserts, but to save and carry on human society in peace, se- 


| curity, and freedom. 


A debate recently occurred in the Reichstag which illustrates in 
a striking manner the oddities which mark the social and political 
condition of Germany. ‘The constitution of the Empire provides 
that all states composing it shall have representative governments. 
The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg has, however, nothing but a feu- 
dal government of the most antiquated type. It has a House of 
Lords which simply looks after the privileges of the members. The 
Grand Duke sometimes has a ministry, sometimes not—but takes the 
whole revenues for his private civil list, and publishes no accounts. 
The taxes are voted by a “‘ Landtag,” composed of ** knights” hold- 


| ing landed estates, and of the Burgomasters of the cities, who meet 
| on horseback in the open air, like the old Polish Diet, and race 





about in an enclosure, talking promiscuously, without rules or forms, 
and they arrange the public burdens, it need hardly be said, so that 
they shall not fall heavily on themselves. Under this state of things, 
the population is rapidly declining under the influence of emigra- 
tion, and what remains of it demands reform. The Reichstag has 
granted their request after a stormy debate, in which old Bebel the 
Socialist, who thinks women will probably have to be bastinadoed 
in the good time coming, voted with the Conservatives, cn the gen- 
eral ground that the Empire was itself a humbug, ‘a mere fig-leaf 
to cover naked Casarism.” Indeed, he thought all constitutions 
were a sham. He was so obstreperous that the House finally in- 
structed the Speaker to silence him. 
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THE SOUTH. 

Tur passages ef the President’s Message relating to the South 
are, after all, the most important part of the whole document. All 
ihe evils, abuses, misfortunes, and calamities to which he calls at- 
tention are mere trifles—clouds passing swiftly over the national sky 
compared to the condition of the States lately in rebellion. It is 
comparatively easy to reform the tariff or the civil service, or re- 
duce the taxes, or return to specie payments, or civilize the Indians, 
or protect the immigrants, or get the overdue instalment from Vene- 
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zuela, or bring Mexico to reason on that matter of “ the free zone”; | 


but it is almost as hard to give order, peace, and security to the | 


southern half of American society as to medicine to a mind dis- 
eased, or pluck the rooted sorrow from the brain. We do not 


need to tell any of our readers what the state of things in that region | 


is. It is not simply that men suddenly raised from a conditi of | ; ‘ 
hestial itud p heriti tl k raised abe 7 ndition of | the machinery of the Government. 
wstial servitude, inheriting the weaknesses of b sm, aggra- “hates ’ ; : ; 

S a arbarism, AgsTa- ” ever, but a combination of the two, and the worst possidle combina- 


vated by the weaknesses of slavery, have been admitted to partici- 


pation in the rights and responsibilities of free society; it is that | 
they have been put in full and exelusive control of that most delicate | 


and complicated piece of mechanism known as the government of a 
civilized State, with its debts, its credit, its system of taxes, its sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, its history, its traditions, its thousand knotty 
social and political problems. We say “exclusive control,” because 
we do not call the division of power which the negroes have made 
with the Northern carpet-baggers a real division. The carpet-bag- 
ger is not a politician; he has no aims, opinions, ideas, passions, or 
prejudices ; he is simply a man who has not succeeded in any of 
the ordinary walks of industry, and who, while travelling in quest 
of better luck, has got employment from the Southern negroes in 
managing the machine which the war threw into their hands, and 
with the nature of which they are not themselves familiar; and he 
does this with the firm determination of making all he can out of the 
job, and with no other determination whatever. 


The condition of the negro after emancipation—that is, his 
ignorance and want of experience, combined with his position of 
estrangement from or hostility towards his white neighbors—attracted 
the carpet-bagger as naturally asa dead ox attracts the buzzard. The 
lower class of demagogue scents an unenlightened constituency at 
an almost incredible distance, and travels towards it over mountain, 
valley, and river with the certainty of the mariner’s compass. 
But then we hastened his coming by our legislation. We deliber- 
ately, and for an indefinite period, excluded all the leading Southern 
men from active participation in the management of their local 
affairs, by a discrimination not unlike that which would be worked 
in this city, but very much worse, if every man who had not at 
some time belonged to the Tammany Society were declared incapa- 
ble of holding office. It waS before the war the time-honored 
custom of the Southern States, and a very good custom too, to put 
their ablest men, and men of the highest social standing and char- 
acter, in office. The eonsequence was that it was these men who 
figured most prominently in the steps which led to the rebellion 
and in the rebellion itself. When the war was over, we singled 
these men out, and not unnaturally, for punishment by the Four- 
teenth Amendment and other legislation, but we forgot that, as 





the President points out, they were no worse, so far as disloyalty | 


went, than the rest of the community. 
allegiance to the United States, but the other white men of the 
South would have done the same thing if they had got the chance 
of doing it by being elevated to office, either under the United 
States or under the Confederacy. We forgot, too, that when put- 
ting a mutinous crew in irons, the most justly indignant captain 
leaves at liberty enough able-bodied seamen to work the ship. 
There were, in short, two ways, and only two, of dealing with 
the South after the war, neither of which we adopted. -One was to 
treat the whole community as hostile or diseased and disorganized, 
and take charge of it from top to bottom, administer its justice, 
manage its finances, provide it with security of life and property, 
until such time as we were satisfied that it was competent to take 


They broke their oaths of | 
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| charge of itself. This was the course which the highest statesman- 
ship prescribed, but there were grave constitutional and political 
difficulties in the way of resorting to it, and, although we have at 
various times advocated it, we have never been disposed to find 
fault with the majority in Congress for shrinking from it. 

The other way was to treat the whole community as made up of 
unfortunate Americans, equally entitled to care and protection, de- 
moralized by an accursed institution for which the whole Union was 
responsible, and which the whole Union had connived at and, down 
_ to 1860, had profited by; rent and desolated by a bloody war; dis- 
_ organized by the most radical social and industrial revolution ever 
witnessed. The first view was European, rather than American ; 
this was purely American. It had no constitutional difficulties, or 
at least not so great constitutional difficulties, in its way, and it ac- 
corded in all respects with the habits and temper of the people and 
We adopted neither plan, how- 


tion, the results of which have been positively infernal. In the idea 
that we were befriending the negroes, we gave them possession of the 
government, and deprived them of the aid of all the locaicapacity and 
experience in the management of it, thus offering the States as a prey 
to Northern adventurers, and thus inflicting on the freedmen the 
very worst calamity which could befall a race newly emerged 
from barbarism—that is, familiarity, in the very first moments of 
enfranchisement, with the processes of a corrupt administration, 
carried on by gangs of depraved vagabonds, in which the public 
money was stolen, the public faith made an article of traffic, the 
legislature openly corrupted, aad all that the community contained of 
talent, probity, and social respectability put under a legal ban as 
something worthless and disreputable. We do not hesitate to say 
that a better mode of debauching the freedmen, and making them 
permanently unfit for civil government, could hardly have been hit 
on had the North had such an object deliberately in view. Instead 
of establishing equal rights for all, we set up the government of a 
class, and this class the least competent, the most ignorant and inex- 
perienced, and a class, too, whose history and antecedents made its 
rule peculiarly obnoxious to the rest of the community. 

Out of this state of things Ku-kluxing has grown as naturally as 
Whiteboyism grew out of Orange rule in Ireland, and Klephtism out 
of Turkish rule in Greece. We condemn the Whiteboys, the Klephts, 
and the Ku-klux; we read the patriotic, humanitarian, and law- 
loving denunciations of the last, which appear in the loyal papers of 
the North, with proper concurrence and approval. We cannot gain- 
say anything anybody says of the atrocity of riding about the coun- 
try at night with one’s face blackened, murdering and whipping 
people. But we confess we condemn Ku-kluxing very much as we 
condemn the cholera. We are opposed to the cholera. It is a 
loathsome disease, and brings terrible suffering on any community 
which it assails; nothing too bad can be said about it. But we 
know that it originates in filth and bad drainage, and if anybody 
proposed to us to proclaim martial law in the alleys in which the 
filth was found, and imprison the people who made it, we should re- 
fuse to support such a measure. Not all the stump orators in the 
country or all the roaring editors inveighing against dirty people 
for ten years would shake our determination. We should support 
nothing, and recommend nothing, and believe in nothing, but an 
honest cleansing of the infected places by the Board of Health. 
There is no more use in getting in a rage with Ku-kluxery, and send- 
ing cavalry and artillery after it, than of legislating against pesti- 
lence, as long as nothing is done to remove the causes. It is useless 
to proclaim York and Spartanburg, and lock up your hundred and 
sixty-eight prisoners, as long as the Charleston Ring is engaged, 
under the protection of United States cannon, in taking people’s 
property under the name of taxation and appropriating it to their 
own use, and as long as the men whose fathers for half a dozen gen- 
erations have lived and died in South Carolina, and who really love 
the State, find that, while they may not touch its affairs, Northern 
adventurers are at liberty to make fortunes out of the mismanage- 
ment of them. Of course, the Southern whites, if wise, Christian 
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men, would aceept their misfortunes in a different spirit; but the | 


difficulty of all government arises out of the fact that most men are 
not wise or Christian. The governmental problem everywhere 
consists in the manner of dealing with men as they are and not as 
they ought to be, and it is the business of the legislator to look at 
turbulent people, if he can, not as objects of dread and hatred, but 
as phenomena to be regulated, or controlled, or removed. There is 
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no more place for passion in dealing with South Carolina than in | 


setting a broken limb or tying up an artery. 
about the stories brought back by the Ku-klux Committee—very 


We care nothing | 


likely they are every word true; but they do nothing towards the | 
| or conversion to their own use of enormous amounts of property. ‘To 


solution of the problem before us. If when a mangled man was 
brought to a hospital the house-surgeon refused to bandage him 
until he had sent out a party of his assistants to find out exactly 
how he came by his injuries, whether it was in a fight, and if so, 
who began it, we should all be very angry, if we did not laugh; and 
yet the late Congressional investigation is something not very dis- 
similar. 


THE BASIS OF ALL REFORM. 

THE Tribune has been engaged for two or three weeks past in 
the discussion oi a reform which is, we believe firmly, the basis, or 
at least the guarantee, of all other reforms—the reform of the judi- 
‘lary—but it is surrounded by difficulties such as other reforms 
have not to encounter. In the first place, the subject is highly 
technical; to understand the nature and extent of the judicial 
abuses, much technical knowledge is necessary, and this knowledge 
is confined to the members of one profession. Mereover, these 
abuses do hot, like the abuses in the administration of State or 
City finances, come home directly to all taxpayers. The assault 
on the Tweed Ring possessed the enormous advantage of being 
directed against iniquities which everybody, even the most ignor- 
ant laborer, could understand and measure. <A child can be roused 
into reformatory indignation by being told that he has been charged 
for a hundred yards of carpet when he has only got two, or that 
he has been made to pay for plastering a whole house when 
nothing was plastered but the hall. In other words, the Ring 
frauds were committed in matters with which everybody is familiar, 
and about which everybody is coneerned, and were capable of 
estimation in dollars and cents. It is, of course, not possible to put 
on paper the exact measure in figures of the damage the City Hall 
thieves have done to the community, but it is possible to put down 
in figures a suificient portion of the damage to rouse wrath which 
ean really be called popular. 

“he damage done by the condition of the judiciary cannot, 
however, in any way be made thoroughly plain to the popular 
comprehension. The unjust judge does not work his iniquity by 
going straight to the treasury and taking what he wants; he sup- 
plies himself by the dexterous use of a body of rules of procedure 
which only lawyers understand ; and he does not levy his toll, as 


elass who have the misfortune to be driven into litigation. It 
requires, therefore, not simply technical knowledge, but a certain 
amount of cultivated imagination and a strong public spirit,’to follow 
him through his rascalities and fathom his guilt. And yet, of all 
offenders against the common weal, he is the very worst. It is 
not in the diffusion of a sense of insecurity with regard to 
property and person through the community that his villany lies, 
though there is enough of it in this. It is in the extent to, which 
the spectacle of his corruption destroys the popular faith in the 
very existence of justice and truth and goodness. Other men may 
be found false and unfair without exciting more than anger, be- 
-“ause they make open profession of pursuing their own interest ; but 
when the very class which is set apart to deal out justice proves 
rotten, it makes men doubt whether there be anything but rottenness 
anywhere, whether there be really any barrier between anybody's 
greed or lust and the gratification of it but his purchasing power ; 
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but worthless in actual life. Somebody has said, and well said, that 
when one has lost his faith in man, he cannot very long preserve his 
faith in God ; and we may be sure that those who have seen a judge 
bought and sold do not preserve much faith in anything but clothes, 
food, and wine. In spite of all that has been said and written on 
this subjeet, we doubt if there exists anywhere, as vet, an adequate 
appreciation of the weight of the blow which we have struck at the 
highest interests of modern civilization by the production, in this 
great democratic city, of the spectacle of judges acting on the 
bench for several years in unchecked concert with criminals, and 
aiding them openly, without any attempt at disguise, in the seizure 





suppose that any community can wash out such a stain as this by 
one vote at one election is simply absurd, and in saying this we put 
aside the gross indecencies of which some of these judges have been 
guilty in open court—indecencies the like of which have never been 
listened to in the tribunals of any people civilized enough to have 
courts, and the effects of which we are quite sure the generation which 


| has heard them can never get over. 


Now, this great shame and calamity originated in the triumph of 
this theory, that, to have a government democratic, all officers must 
be elected, judges among the number—a theory of which everybody's 
experience of human nature might have sufliced to demonstrate the 
absurdity when it was first stated; and it has gained currency, like 
some other theories of the same kind, through men’s allowing phrases 
to take the place of facts in their reasonings about polities. The 
two great facts of every judicial system are, that you cannot have 
judicial independence without fixity of tenure, and that the bar 
alone is competent to pass upon the judicial competency and honesty. 
The only way of getting rid of these facts is by a change in human 
nature and the reduction of our jurisprudence to Turkish simplicity, 
and the assimilation of the judges, as far as possible, to the cadi. As 
long as we expect our bench to be pure, and the controversies which 
arise out of a highly complicated state of society to be adjusted with 
nicety, we must, in the first place, recognize, with regard to the 
judges, the existence of that weakness in human nature of which we 
are all conscious, and from which all Christendom prays every day to 
be delivered—temptability. Nobody, however, has any right to 
pray that he may not be * led into temptation ” who has just helped 
to put a fellow-man in a position so full of temptation as a judge's 
is, and has deliberately withdrawn from him every artificial aid in 
resisting it. 

But there is no use in electing or appointing judges, no matter 
how good, unless we set a learned and upright bar to watch them, 
because nobody but lawyers are competent to watch them; and noclass 
of men has, as yet, been produced in any country which is capable 
of doing its duty without watching. A foolish thing was done in 
this State when judges were made elective for short terms, but the 


_ removal of all real tests of fitness for admission to the practice of the 


law crowned the folly. The result has been that the corrupt and ignor- 


| ant judges who mounted the bench under the new system speedily 
the Ring did, on all men indiscriminately; he levies it on the small | 


and whether all the virtues are not empty names, useful in poetry, ° 


found themselves surrounded by a silent and submissive or collusive 
bar, and the two together—the one boldly and defiantly, and the other 
quietly and sneakingly—went to work to make their fortunes, and 
turned the people’s courts of justice into a kind of shambles, where 
decisions were sold like meat. 

An attempt is now at last being made to put an end to this great 
iniquity. It was begun by the adoption of the judiciary amendment 
to the State constitution last year, lengthening the judicial term of 
office. It was continued by General Barlow’s exposure of the Erie 
litigation, and the formation of the Bar Association, but it will not 
be completed without the impeachment and removal of three men 
who now disgrace the bench. This has not been possible hitherto 
because the Ring had the Legislature under its control, and the 
conscience of the bar and the public were so dead that it seemed as 
if nothing could rouse it. Now there is no longer either obstacle or 
excuse, and the work must be done, because if it is not done—-if this 
Legislature be allowed to separate without purifying the bench—the 
formation of another Ring will be only a question of months. 
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must aid. 
posing the system under which the rascals work, and we sincerely 


But it is a work in which all can aid, and in which a great many | 
The New York Tribune has entered on the work of ex- | 


trust that the Times will not be prevented by the disgusting profes- 


sional jeaiousy which has made the share of the newspapers in the 
reform movement at times so ludicrous, from heartily co-operating. 
The Bar Association has appointed a committee to prepare cases 
against the three rascals, but it wants money and evidence. The 
money ought to flow in in abundance; and we tell everybody who 
voted against the Ring last month that his labor was vain if the 
present movement is not sustained. The labor of collecting and 
arranging the evidence to be placed before the Legislature will be 


very great; it can only be performed by lawyers, and the lawyers | 


who perform it must temporarily give up all other business, and 
must, therefore, be paid; and we may add that contributions 
ought not to come simply from this city or this State. The condi- 
tion of the New York Bench is the concern of every citizen of the 
United States, because nearly every man’s property comes directly 
or indirectly, at one time or another, within their grasp; and we 
have no hesitation in expressing our earnest conviction that the pro- 
duction of these three villains before the Legislature next January, 
and their trial and deposition, will be the most striking, fraitful, and 
hopeful contribution which the cause of morality and good governmetnt 
has received in our time. There is no corner of the Union in which 
its effects will not be felt ; there is no court-room which it will not do 
something to purify and keep pure , there is no man whose title to the 
fruits of his industry will not be strengthened by it; and there is no 
reformer, nor any one who is laboring in any field, however humbly, to 
bring in the reign of ‘‘ nobler manners and purer laws,” whose zeal it 
will not quicken. We therefore ask for the movement the assist- 
ance and sympathy of all good people everywhere. But, like all 
movements against a deeply-rooted iniquity, it cannot succeed with- 
out the display of considerable self-sacrifice on the part of a few 
men. Those who know, and have preserved a timid silence, must 
now come forward and testify. The time for retailing the stories of 
judicial monstrosity in clubs, and parlors, and dining-rooms has 
gone by. The veosons for silence have passed away too. There is 
now a good prospect of bringing the offenders to justice, and thus 
putting an end, we hope for ever, to the system which converted the 
Bar of this city into a body which we can hardly compare to any- 
thing in history but Nero’s Senate. To greater degradation than that 
involved in listening in silence to Barnard’s jokes, and going timidly 
before Cardozo’s “ receivers” in quest of purchased “justice,” surely 
no educated man, or any man of decency and self-respect, has ever 
submitted. 
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AN ENGLISH WATER-OOLOR EXHIBITION. 
Lonvon, November 14, 1871. 

Lonpvon is not only the richest place in the world in art treasures, but 
the place where what there is is most readily seen, and to the best advan- 
tage. There is not only a succession of exhibitions of original production, 
but every now and then the resurrection of a choice collection of old work, 
which brings from portfolios and drawing-room walls the best examples of 
the early English painters. Such an exhibition is now open as a “ Loan Ex- 
hibition in aid of the National Hospital for Consumptives,” etc., and to those 
who would know what English art is at its fountain-head, it is an invaluable 
opportunity. 

There is that in the material and processes of water-color painting which 
adapts it most singularly to the art tendencies of Englishmen. They are, as 
I have before said, impatient of training, and almost universally deficient in 
the scholastic qualities in drawing and in the certainty of execution insepara- 
ble from good oil painting. The largeness and generalization in the way of get- 
ting at the subject in hand necessary to great work in oil, especially to purity 
of color combined with other technical qualities, occur in the English art 
world only phenomenally, and these find no school to develop them; and if 
anything is necessary to good work in oil, it is to know perfectly what you 
are going to do before you lay the foundation, and to proceed from general 
to particular, adding to the completeness of one’s work by development of 
detail, not building it up as coral ifsects do with theirs. And this for the 
simple aud most conclusive reason that the material of oil colors does* not 





permit of changes and repentirs without destruction to the purity of the color : 
a coating of oil color once laid on must have a sufficient time to dry before 
it is overpainted, or else the upper and under color will mingle and foul each 
other in a most destructive manner; and to get the best results demands a 
thorough comprehension of every step in the completion of the picture before 
beginning it which is not in accordance with the English way of attack- 
ing art. But water-color permits any amount of change, repainting, rubbing 
out, ete., and then following up the work with a facility equal to that of a first 
start—the almost immediate complete desiccation of the pigment protecting it 
against ultimate change. And, in other respects, the material accords with 
the national temperament and genius in its facility for expressing pictorial 
motives of great simplicity and power—renderings of effect—for quick work 


| by men impatient of completeness, and for a certain purity and intensity of 


color in which, I think, Englishmen find more pleasure than any other 
nation. It is not safe to generalize on such questions without long observa- 
tion; but a range of nearly twenty years’ study of English exhibitions and 
painters will, I believe, justify me in saying that the dominant pleasure in 
art with the public as with the profession is in a local purity and splendor of 
colors, even where the larger relations of color are wanting; and for these 
water-color is unapproachable. There are cases in which they are combined 
with the greatest range of power, as in Turner and William Hunt, but these 
are not examples of the school so much as exceptional illustrations of its ten- 
dencies. Ne other school, probably, would have produced either of those 
men. 

On entering an exhibition of the nature of this under notice, there is a 
most marked relief from the general impression of garishness and exaggeration 
which any new exhibition gives; and if I were to present a view of English 
art at its best and with its most genuine motives present, I would rather take 
this than any of the annual exhibitions. Old David Cox especially strikes 
me as embodying one of the finest and most characteristic qualities of the 
English nature—the most complete and superb abandon to the large and 
poetic impression of the landscape of England, with a mighty grasp of its 
essential facts—its woodiness, its cloudiness, the breezy freshness and humid 
air which we, who have lived most of our lives out of it, distinguish more 
plainly than Englishmen, perhaps, as its difference from other Jands. In this, 
the great quality of landscape painting, in the perception of its unity and 
meaning, in a masterly execution, striking straight at the heart of the motive 
and telling the story as no one could who did not feel infinitely more than he 
saw in nature—feel by the intensity and purity of the emotion which she 
awakened in him, and which makes the subjective side of art—no man, 
since the great Venetians, has equalled Cox; no man amongst them has sur- 
passed him, even in that perfect execution which shows itself in rapidity and 
uvhesitating certainty of hand. The way in which he renders, with all its 
most essential qualities, the broken sky, out of which the rain has just fallen, 
with delicate aerial grays melting into the blue—the energy with which the 
forms are drawn, and the swing of cloud and tree, are incomparable. But in 
range of color, Cox is almost on the extreme of simplicity—a step only above 
monochromatic, but refined, harmonious, and complete as Pan’s oaten pipe. 

A completer artist as to training and versatility of qualities was W. 
Muller, of whom it is said that one of Cox’s great delights was to see him 
paint, which can well be believed, for no such drawing was to be found in the 
early school—such broad, masterly treatment of form, accompanied by tho- 
rough, honest definition of it. Muller’s sense of harmony in lines, too, was 
far greater than Cox’s or any other of his contemporaries’, except Turner’s. 
To him the classic was a feeling akin, and one wonders if he was an English- 
man. But in all his power, there is a little too much art, and he remains 
cold to us. Another painter of the pure water-color school who is strong in 
this exhibition is Copley Fielding. Fielding’s range was asmall one, and 
his color, like Cox’s, not much more than atone—the simplest possible har- 
monies; sometimes of gray sea and sky, pitiless and unbroken gloom, some- 
times of golden sunset effect, glowing grays and browns. In one of the 


| drawings here, there is a sky and sea painted with a power of concentration 


and an energy of action in the elements which press close on Turner’s best 
period. The torn, driving, writhing clouds, in which one catches almost ghostly 
forms, so strong in anatomical structure are they, so like muscular action as they 
swoop down on the foan-driven sea, the long-drawn-out and goaded waves, 
the solemn unity of the whole, make this drawing, “The Mull of Galloway,” 
one of the finest examples of what may be done with water-color that I can 
recall. Fielding had another form of art which was exotic, and is not of per- 
manent value for that reason. It is in the Claude vein—pretty compositions 
of vale and hill, babbling streams, and pastoral individuals planted along the 
pictorial waysides—all very pretty and Claude-like and immensely popular, 
and, like all popular things, very poor. 

Another of the great dead men whose work shows very strong here is 
Cattermole, who for certain qualities of design and in small figures is most 
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admirable—certain in his results, and with a most happy sense of the naive 
and accidental in his figure-grouping and arrangement of accessories—com- 
position of the true sort. He dealt in interiors, in middle-age skirmishes and 
incidents, baronial reminiscences. His types of men, as men, whether monks 
or barons, were, it must be said, conventional, and rarely depended for their 
ideal on anything deeper than the skin; but they were picturesque, full of 
fire and action when these qualities were most needed, and of that kind of 
picturesqueness which is the shell of the object rather than the true character 
of it. But in all that element of figure drawing which is the supreme excel- 
lence of it, exact expression of the function of the figure, dramatic activity— 
the contrary of the pose plastique of such men as Meissonier, or the tableau 
vivant of Raphael (taking these at their best)—extra-academical excellence, 
and thorough and genuine go, Cattermole has few equals in art. Like the 
others whom I have named, he is not a colorist otherwise than so as to 
avoid always bad color and maintain quiet harmonies of gray and brown. 
Elaboration he always avoids, and his execution remains rapid and sketchy, 
full of the better finish which tells essentials, and leaves to a more vulgar 
sense the realization of the trivialities of the subject. 

Dewint, too, is one of the passed-away masters of water-color in whom 
the same sense of the pictorial unity which is the one uniting quality of ail 
great landscape painters, and which alone will make a landscapist great, is 
the dominant characteristic, but with Dewint there is a sense of repose which 
Fielding imitated, and Claude even rendered, imperfectly except in rare 
cases, with a tone of seclusion and isolation which few painters have given 
so well. In his execution there was a deliberation and careful weighing of 
the touch which aid the repose and unity of the picture surprisingly, and at 
times a deep and touching sentiment in keeping with the qualities I have 
noticed which entitle Dewint’s, like the other names I have called up, to be 
enrolled amongst those who have, and will have, as long as art is what we 
now know it, a place amongst its teachers. 

If to these I add Nestfield, a painter of mountain torrents, with a lovely 
sense of the picturesque and pure in nature, an opalescent color at all times 
conventional and studio-tinged, but with an individuality decided beyond 
question ; and a couple of drawings of Barrett, a man with a sense of the 
value of tone and gradation which places his pictures amongst those of the 
true and noble school, I shall have gone through what is best noteworthy of 
the old time in this exhibition. 

Ofthe new water-color school there is a gorgeous display of old William Hunt, 
the father of the modern manner of water-color painting, in which the insist- 
ance of the old or “pure water-color” school on transparent methods gives 
place to a system of working so like oil-painting, and so largely keeping all 
the facilities of oil while calling in those of water, that there can be no ques- 
tion of a certain superiority of general result in it over all other methods of 
painting for small works. In it we see the solid impasto of oil, the purity 
and freshness of water-color, with a rapidity of execution and a combination 
of the deliberation and solidity of oil with the facile laissez-aller of water— 
all the strength and luminousness of oil-color and that sparkle and brilliant 
pigmentary quality which only water-color can give. As to permanence, too, 
the palm must be given to water-color, and this is clear as may be, from the 
short time involved, in the drawings of Hunt, which have every quality of 
fresh and intense color which they would have had in the beginning; and 
again in the water-coiors of Turner (of which there are a few poorish 
samples here), which always retain their relations and harmony without 
change or blackening, while in many cases the oil-pictures of the same epoch 
are wrecks. 

It is to be hoped that in any collection of educational intent to be made 
in America, examples of these old English painters might be included, and of 
the greatest excellence attainable. They will be worth—to such an art as 
ours must be—whole galleries of old masters and gems of study abroad. 
There is, since the early Italian and Venetian painters, nothing so fresh, so 
pure, so full of the genuine abandon of the artist to the animus of nature, as 
these men of whom I have been attempting to give you an idea. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 
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Correspondence. 


THE OCHIOAGO ACADEMY OF SOIENOES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: It may be worth while to say that Dr. Reilly, commenting on my 
letter to the Nation from Chicago, was mistaken in presuming that “the other 
of the both to whom your correspondent refers was John A. Kennicott, Robert’s 
father.” Keeping green the memory of both father and son, in my first visit 
to Chicago after their death, I asked after others of the family. I was told 
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that there were two brothers, both of whom shared, in some degree, the dis- 
positions which had led Robert to his distant grave, and that one of them 
could be found constantly at the Academy of Sciences. Going thither for 
the purpose, I did find him, closely associated with Dr. Stimpson, and en 

gaged at the time in some special investigations, the value and bearing of 
which Dr. Stimpson was kind cnough to explain.to me, and in which he ex- 
pressed much interest. Mr. Kennicott himself told me that he had abandoned 
other pursuits in order to devote himself to science. Two years afterwards, 
I was informed that he was dead, possibly because my enquiry was supposed 
to refer to the more distinguished naturalist, bis brother. Since reading Dr. 
Reilly’s communication to you, I have ascertained that, meeting a very sad 
afflictiom soon after I saw him, he left Chicago, and that, though for the time 
being lost to his friends, he still lives. 

I need hardly say that the much more important position of Dr. Stimpson 
was known to me. Dr. Reilly has misapprehended my reason for not men- 
tioning him. My intention was limited to an authentic outline of certain 
matters of public concern, as they were presented to rapid observation at a 
particular moment aiter the fire. An expression of personal sympathy with 
a single living individual by name could hardly have been admitted to my 
long letter without the introduction of the names of mauy others in whese 
misfortunes the public have an interest. 

I was influenced, however, in the little I said of the Academy, and in 
saying no more than I did, by other reasons. This institution was a centre 
from which emanated certain influences of great importance for a region of 
vast extent and unbounded promise. Simply as an exhibition to smatterers 
on the one haad, and to disciples of Mammon on the other, of what scientific 
study really is, and what it involves, it was in its place invaluable. Wo 
could have better spared some score ef little colleges and universities. The 
value of contributions in aid of such institutions depends largely upon the 
degree in which the wants they are intended to supply can be met by others 
already in existence, and upon the number of those in the community who 
understand in what their usefulness consists, and whose aid in their support 
may consequently be counted on. In this view, I know of no object at 
Chicago to which it is more important that contributions should be directed 
than the Academy of Sciences. Most of the small number of those by whose 
gifts it had been built up have probably lost almost all they possessed by the 
fire. There is but one other object which I should put on the same level, 
and that is a similar centre of influence in respect to Art. 

If, therefore, I failed to manifest an intelligent sympathy with the senti 
ments which my letter has given Dr. Reilly occasion to express, it was 
simply because I thought that these objects might better be brought to the 
attention of the readers of the Nation at a later period, and by some one 
better qualified to present them. I trust that an authorized account may 
soon appear of the collections destroyed, of the work interrupted, and of the 
plans now forming for the future of the Academy. 


Frep. LAW OLMSTED. 
New York, November 30. 


IMPRISONMENT IN OIVIL AOTIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sir: Permit me to express a sincere regret at seeing the Nation joining, 
at such a time of general laxity in morals as the present, in the popular out- 
cry against imprisonment for debt. It was to be expected, after Judge 
Barnard’s recent jail-delivery—a proceeding likely to prove as ineffectual as 
it was high-handed—that the Nation would treat its readers to a scholarly 
survey of this subject, as viewed from the standpoint of the student of social 
philosophy. The enquiry is at least pertinent, whether our modern social 
conditions are not so changed as to nullify the hackneyed arguments against 
imprisonment for debt? 

The Nation's propositions appear to be two: first, that this “outrage” 
against the “sacredness of the person ” fails of its end—namely, the securing 
of payment; and, second, that it is too severe a process in what the Nation 
is pleased to call only “quasi-criminal” cases. The first proposition merely 
raises a question of fact, and would not probably have been advanced had 
the writer in question (Nation, Nov. 16) had some experience in the collec- 
tion of debts. The difficulty is that it contemplates only two classes of 
debtors, those who are utterly poor, and whom it would be useless as well as 
cruel to imprison, and those who, having property, will quietly hold it within 
reach of the sheriff's attachment. Itignores altogether that very numerous and, 
in large towns, rapidly growing class of debtors who have no property, who take 
good care never to have it, and yet who manage to live very comfortably on 
what they owe. They may have salaries, to be sure, but not to pay debts 
with. They perform with these the much more important function of sowing 
with lavish hand the very confidence from which a harvest of debts is soon 
to bé reaped. In this free-handed policy society not only encourages them, 
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hut all its training of them is direeted to this end. Dishonesty has come to | Its present quarters are at 212 Wabash Avenue, and we believe donations of 


fear only one thing—failure. It dreads no other shame; society has taught 
it none other. 

Again, the very conditions of trade are altered. The commerce of this 
age pre-eiminently is conducted on credit. Every man who renders a service 
must wait for his pay. 
our population, he ean know of his debtor's integrity and ability very little— 
almost nothing. Many times, the only precaution he can take is to enquire 
of his standing in the community, which, as everybody knows, is in these 
days a treacherous index of his character. What, then, is the creditor's 
remedy ? 
presently discovers, is not going to requite him. It is idle for you'to laugh 
at himand say, “Sir, you ought not to have trusted this X., not knowing him 
to be a reliable party.” 
trade; and, besides, he was much respected in the community, and had as 
friends some most eminent men; he was lavish in spending, hospitable in 
entertaining, generous in subscribing to benevolent projects; how could I 
know he was a cheat?” 

Suppose, now, that a law were introduced, as the Nation suggests, per- 
mitting in such a case the attachment of X.’s property. But it turns out that 
X. has no property. Or, if he has, he lives, as thousands of others do, like 
the Arabs of the desert, his present abode a mere resting-place, his property 
consisting of movables, and ready to vanish at the first scent of the sheriff. 


| books and papers will be welcomed. 


Meanwhile, in the vastness and floating character of , 





A movement is on foot to petition 
Congress to grant each State, out of the public lands, a million acres in trust 
for its university—or for some one of its colleges, which would then become, 
we suppose, the State university. The movement is from and on behalf of 
the South especially, though the projectors of it feel that if the law is not 
made to cover all parts of the country alike, its chances of being passed are 
not good. We are far from saying that Congress would not do well to en- 


| dow the Southern colleges, but we doubt much if the public lands are in this 
| case a proper or the best gift ; or if the State Governments of the South, pres- 


He has laid out material, labor, skill, time for a man who, as he | 


He will tell you, “ But I had to trust him, or not | 


eut or prospective, would be safe trustees; or, finally, if any help should be 
extended except on condition and in the proportion of self-help by the people 


| of the Southern States themselves. In other words, we would have the Gov- 


ernment imitate the disbursement of the Peabody Fund.—tThe Week, “a 


_ résumé of current opinion, home and foreign,” is the title of a sixteen-page 


paper, large quarto, just started in this city. We believe itis yet to be proved 


| how real a demand there is for a publication of this nature, in which politics 


are assigned the leading place. The Week deals not only with politics but 


| with literature, art, music, and the drama, besides devoting a little space to 
| the news of the day, and publishing che first four chapters of Turgeneff’s 


| novel, “Smoke. 


hat this is especially common in this city, and growing alarming!y more so, | 


the Nation itself has heretofore ably shown. 


It may be safe to say that over | 


one-half of the “bad debtors” are men living in comparative luxury, and | 


freely spending their money for all sorts of personal pleasure, while the tailor 
and doctor and landlady and washerwoman, and a host of others outside, are 
helpless and without hope. “What are you going to do about it?” Our 
writ of attachment must needs be a vast deal nimbler process to reach some 
of these cases than the law ever yet succeeded in making it. 

Now, the responsibility for this state of things is largely with society. 
Of society, then, it is right to demand a remedy. So far as it will help us by 
giving us the writ of attachment against property, we shall be grateful; and 
especially thankfal shall we be if the Nation will assist us during the coming 
legislative session in getting the scope of that writ greatly extended. But 
there are debtors against whom is not only precaution powerless, but this 
writ also is unavailing. The only possible thing they dread is the curtailment 
of their sensual pleasures. The precise argument which the Nation has so 
aly advanced in the case of Tweed, Sweeny & Co. applies to all other un- 
scrupulous men whom our society nurtures and applauds. Let a wholesome 
terror of the jail stand over these debtors, and there would be fewer of them 
who could not pay their debts. The amount of maudlin sympathy these 
precious rascals are just now getting from the public would be incredible to 
avy one who had not noted the degeneracy of business morals in late years. 
To talk about the “ sacredness of the person” under these circumstances is 
like talking about the sanctity of the Hindoo bull, which must not be mo- 
lested, though the creature be eating up your cabbages or break into your 
china-shop. Nobody’s person is so sacred that he must be permitted to go on 
living at the expense of his neighbors, when the only thing that will stop him 
is the apprehension of his person. Such living, too—and here a single word 
upon the Nation’s second proposition—is in most cases morally a fraud, and 
not so “ quasi-criminal” as we are asked to suppose. The man who employs 
a physician, or dentist, or tailor, or who trades on credit with a grocer or 
butcher or dealer of wares—holding himself out by his appearance, dress, 
manners, and position in society as one able and intending to pay—does not, 
mm my mind, fall very far short of the swindler if he fails to pay. The law, 
alas! does not yet define him as such ; but, nevertheless, these are the things 
which, “‘ when done with a less dainty grace, plain folks call theft.” 

New York, Noy. 25, 1871. E, P. W. 


Notes. : ‘ 


Tre Rey. Edward Everett Hale's “Ten Times One is Ten” appears to 
have taken root in Chicago, where, out of the ruins of the fire, has sprung up 
a Yoong Men’s Christian Union, bearing Harry Wadsworth’s motto : “ Look 
up, and not down; look out, and not in; look forward, and not back; lenda 
helping hand.” This new association, having a hearty, non-sectarian sup- 
port, is to build, next spring, a large hall near the business centre of the 
tewn, for lectures and music, in connection with a reading-room, gymnasium, 
ete., and a library. This last is one of the chief objects of the Union, and 
commends itself to those who seek an opportunity to aid in the restoration of 
Chicago. Its central position will for some time make it the most useful, 





and, indeed, the only easily accessible library for the north and west sides. 


” 


The classification of this first number is noticeably defec- 
tive, and to omit the dates of the newspapers and periodicals quoted from is 
a serious oversight; the typography, too, is neither so accurate nor taste- 
ful as it might easily be. 


—Miss Thackeray is about to bring out a novel on which she has been at 
work for several years. It will be called “ Old Kensington,” and will appear 
simultaneously in the Cornhili Magazine and in Scribner's Monthly. Those 
who know the facile pen and subtle artistic taste which Miss Thackeray has 
so largely inherited from her father, and who remember the “ Story of Eliza- 


| beth” and the “ Village on the Cliff,” will be glad to learn that those who 


| 


| great a stumbling-block in France as in the United States. 
given to thesé attempts by the formation of Fowell Buxton’s “Society for the 


have seen the new story pronounce it entirely worthy the author and her 
name, and a great advance on her previous works. Her taste, like her father's, 
is eminently pictorial, and her tableaux are evidently drawn from life. 


—The new edition of Gauss’s “ Theoria Motus Corporuam Coalesticum,” 
which has just been published by Perthes, in Gotha, and which is designated 
as the seventh volume of Gauss’s works, and is accompanied by a copy of the 
original vignette, might easily be mistaken, says the Royal Society of Sci- 
ences in Géttingen, for a part of the complete edition of Gauss’s works edit- 
ed by that Society, and now in press. This is not the case, however, and 
the title, “ Gauss’s Works, Volume VII.,” was chosen without their consent. 


—The American Ethnological Society having fallen into decay, and the 
science of ethnology having meantime been swallowed up in the broader 
science of anthropology, the active members of the society undertook, two 
years ago, to transform it into the Anthropological Institute of New York, 
which was finally incorporated in March of the present year. Its president 
js Hon. E. George Squier; vice-presidents, J. C. Mott, M.D., and George 
Gibbs; recording secretary, J. G. Shea; and custodian, George H. Moore. 
The reconstructed society has a wholesome fear of endowments, and even 
proposes to dispense with a building of its own for its archives and collec- 
tions, judging that these will be gladly accepted by public institutions, which 
will, in return, furnish ready access to them. Messrs. Westermann & Co. 
have issued No. 1 of the Journal of the Institute, with an attractive table of 
contents, several of the articles being illustrated. A translation of Pau! 
Broca’s “ Progress of Anthropology in Europe and America” has the merit. 
of an historical résumé, and the peculiar interest of showing what difficulties 
the earlier attempts to study the origin and development of mankind encoun- 
tered from religious and political prejudices—slavery, for example, proving as 
The stimulus 


Protection of the Aborigines,” is a curious instance of the reaction of philan- 
thropy upon science. The paper on the sculptured rocks in Belmont County, 
Ohio, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of these prehistoric re- 
mains. In the article on “ Von Martius on South-American Ethnology,” we 
find the following suggestive quotation : 

“The Brazilians frequently live in smal) detachments, being kept apart 
by the chase; sometimes only a few families wander together; often it is one 
family alone. Within the family the language suffers a constant remodel- 
ling. One of the children will fail to catch precisely the radical sound of a 
word; and the weak parents, instead of accustoming it to pronounce the 
word correctly, will yield, perhaps, themselves, and adopt the language of the 
child. We were often accompanied by persons of the same band, yet we 
noticed in each of them slight differences in accentuation and change ot 


sound. His comrades, however, understood him, and he was understood of 
them. As a consequence, their language never can become stationary, but 
will constantly branch off into new dialects.” 


—The entire collection of paintings belonging to Mr. Alexander White, 
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of Chicago, is to be sold at auction ** the Leavitt Art-Rooms, 817 Broadway, 
corner of Twelfth Street, on the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 
12 and 13, commencing at half-past eight o'clock each evening. The collee- 
tion consists of 153 paintings by American, French, Belgian, and German 
artists, the property of Mr. White, and there have been added to it, to be 
sold at the same time, by the consent of Mr. White, five paintings belonging 
to Ex-Governor Wm. Bross, of Chicago. T'aken altogether, it is a long time 
since such an opportunity has been offered to lovers of modern pictures to 
buy so many excellent examples of the work of distinguished artists of our 
day. Mr. White has shown great taste and judgment, and done a good 
work, in bringing together such a colloctioa, where there are not a half-dozen 
pictures that have not some good qualities, while the greater number are of 
uncommon merit. It is a great pity that a gallery brought together with so 
much pains and at so much cost, cannot be held together and bonght as it 
stands, or nearly so, for our Art Museum. It represents very fairly a phase 
of art that is passing away, if, indeed, it be not already past, aud it would be 
very difficult to replace these pictures, supposing it to be some time thought 
desirable, as it surely will be, to represent this phase of art in our coming 
National Museum. 


—There is one branch of physiological investigation in which the public 
have a very direct interest—namely, the laws governing, and the effects on 
the human economy produced by, muscular moeyement. The literature of 
this subject is very voluminous, though greatly diffused in pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, and transactions of societies. The most recent and, on some accounts, 
the most remarkable experiments have been those of Prof. Austin Flint, jr., 
touching the excretion of nitrogen as a consequence of muscular exercise— 
performed, as is well known, during the extraordinary exploits of the pedes- 
trian Weston. In reviewing the history of these and similar researches, in 
which the thermometer (measuring the amount of heat), the Archimedean test 
(weighing the loss of substance), the dynamograph (writing out the results 
on the nervous system), and the sphygmograph (tracing the effect on the cir- 
culation) have played an important part, it would seem as if the two latter 
instruments had assisted us to a practical conclusion which may be thus 
stated: Repeated contractions of the same muscles, or of different sets of 
muscles, in overcoming uniform resistances—as the weight of a dumb-bell, 
or of the body—render “the nerves” uusteady, and make the heart beat 
more rapidly but less efficiently. On the contrary, an exercise which systen- 
atically arouses a person’s latent muscular strength, by overcoming succes- 
sively increased weights or resistances, produces a tangible and definite in- 
crease of steadiness of “ the nerves,” apd a slower rate, but a fuller and more 
equable volume of the pulse. If these observations are well-founded, and of 
general application, they lend decided support to Dr. Winship ard his dis- 
ciples in lifting and “ lifting cures.” 


—Mr. J. W. Beekman’s “Centenary Address, delivered before the Society 
of the New York Hospital, July 24, 1-71,” is not only valuable as an histori- 
cal retrospect, but as repeating and enforcing the lessons of experience in 
regard to the proper construction and uses of general hospitals. On this 
ground it may be recommended to the medical profession everywhere. Mr. 

3eekman rescues from comparative obscurity the name of an eminent New 
York surgeon, Dr. John Jones, whose advanced sanitary notions were of the 
greatest service to our soldiers in the Revolution and the war of 1812. He 
was the author of “ Plain, Concise, Practical Remarks on the Treatment of 
Wounds and Fractures” (New York: John Holt, 1775), and readers of his 
“Short Appendix on Camp and Military Hospitals,” which Mr. Beekman re- 
prints in full, will be surprised at the author’s wisdom in matters of hygiene. 
Old New York below Canal Street, and especially in the neighborhood of the 
hospital on Duane Street, falls within the scope of this centenary address, 
and affords some amusing reminiscences. For the benefit of country visitors 
to the city, we may quote that “ where the Astor House stands there was, in 
1780, an encampment of negro slaves, who had been enticed by Lord Dun- 
more from Virginia. They died of small-pox in large numbers, and were 
buried in the field where Stewart’s store, corner of Broadway and Reade 
Street, now is.” 

—Messrs. Little & Brown, Boston, have received copies of the “ Works in 
Verse and Prose ef the Right Honorable John Hookham Frere,” including 
translations of the Acharnians, the Knights, the Birds, the Frogs, and a por- 
tion of the Peace: the last-named was never printed, the others are on!y 
circulated among the friends of the author. If Coleridge’s seeming extrava- 
gant estimate of Frere may be trusted. this announcement ought to excite 
no little interest in the world where letters are loved; he says of these trans- 
lations: “ A work of which (should the author be persuaded to make it 
public) it is my most deliberate judgmert and inmost conviction that it will 
form an important epoch in English literature, and open cut sourees of met- 
rical and rhythmical! wealth in the very heart of our language of which 
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| few, if any, among us are aware.” Lowndes (Bohn’s Ed.) gives the dates 
of the printing of the translations as follows: “The Frogs, 79 pages, Lon- 
don, printed by Nicol, 1839. Printed twenty years before, but only par- 
tially issued. The Acharnians, 70 pages. The Knights, 89 pages. The 
Birds, 104 pages. These last three pieces were printed at Malta, all in 
quarto.” 


—We trust it will not seem discourteous to a distinguished visitor to our 
country to tell over again a famous anecdote relating to the visit made by 
Peter the Great, ‘The Czar of Muscovy,” to England in 1698. Wishing to 
be near the Royal Dockyard at Deptford, in order more easily and effectually 
| to carry out the purpose of his journey, which was to study shipbuilding and 
the management of ships, he hired the house at Sayes Court, a country-seat 
of John Evelyn, the famous author of the “Sylva.” The Czar, as Evelyn 
says in his “ Memoirs,” made it his court and palace, new furnished for him 
by the King; but he and his followers made a poor return for the hospitality. 
Whilst the Czar was in the house, Mr. Evelyn’s servant wrote to him: 
“There is a house full of people and right nasty. The Czar lies next your 
Library, and dines in the parlor next your study. He dines at ten o'clock 
and six at night, is very seldom at home a whole day, very often in the 
King’s Yard, or by water, dressed in several dresses. The King is expected 
there this day, the best parlor is pretty clean for him to be entertained in. 
The King pays for all he has.” Yet one piece of damage done by the Czar 
could not possibly have been paid for by the King. In the “Sylva” Ev 
lyn exclaims, in his account of the holly: “Is there under heaven a more 
glorious and refreshing object of the kind than an impregnable hedge of 
about four hundred feet in length, nine feet high and five in diameter, which 
I can show in my now ruined gardens at Sayes Court (thanks to the Czar of 
Muscovy) at any time of the year glittering with its armed and varnished 
leaves?” One of the favorite amusements of Peter was to seat himself ina 
wheelbarrow, and make his officers force him through this “impregnable ” 
| hedge and drag him back again. 


—A very good illustration of the well-established propensity of the ex- 
Emperor of the French to meddle with affairs whose direction has been cou 
| fided to others, is to be found among the extracts from the Diary of M. 
d’Ideville, who was the French chargé d'affaires at Turin when Cavour was 
Minister, which he has been publishing in the Journal de Paris. We quote 
from the Pali Mall Gazette. One of these extracts contains an amusing ac- 
count of an interview which took place between Cavour and Prince La Tour 
d’ Auvergne, the French Ambassador, in 1360, The Prince had instructions 
to read to Cavour a despatch from Count Walewski, in which the Italian 
Government was plainly threatened with the displeasure of the Cabinet of 
he Tuileries in case it should continue to encourage the annexationist agita 
tion in the Duchies and Central Italy. The despatch stated that any attempt 
to annex those’ territories would be regarded as a breach of treaties, and that 
if the King, disregarding the warnings of the Imperial Cabinet, should plac 
his throne in danger by such an adventurous policy, he would be left to his 
fate. Cavour listened attentively to the reading of this despatch, leaning 
his head on his hands and saying not a word. When the Prince had finished, 
and added a few confirmatory remarks of his own, Cavour rejoined, “ Yes, 
yes, mon cher Prince, you are right; what M. de Walewski writes is not eal- 
culated to encourage us; this is indeed a sharp reprimand. But,” he pro- 
ceeded, a gleam of satirical glee playing across his face, “ what will you say 
when I read you a letter which has come to me direct from the Tuileries, 
from a personage whom you also know?’ Upon this he took out of his 
pocket a letter of the same date as Walewski’s despatch, in which M. Moe 
quard confidentially informed him, by order of the Emperor, that the pro- 
jects of annexation were by no means unfavorably regarded in Paris, and 
that he (Cavour) need not trouble himself about any complications resulting 
from them. The Prince was, of course, dumbfounded; he could only bow, 
and, folding up Count Walewski’s despatch, he hurried back to the embassy. 


—As acompanion picture to the above, we quote from the same journal 
an anecdote which may perhaps induce the reflection that Cavour may have 
had as much trouble with his master as La Tour d'Auvergne had with his. 
King Victer Emanuel having received a letter from Napoleon ILI. in which 
the latter revoked certain promises he had made to him on a fsrmer occasior, 
was farious, and took the first opportunity of venting his anger on the Em- 
peror’s representative. At the next court ball he summoned Prince La Tour 
d'Auvergne to his presence in a private room, and addressed him in these 
words: “ After all, what isthis Emperor of yours? The last comer among the 
European sovereigns—an intruder and ab... [bastard?] Let him remember 
what he is, and what I am—I, the head of the first an] oldest royal dynasty 
that now reigns in Europe.” Prince La Tour listened to this outburst with 
as inuch calmness as he could command, and then observed, “ Sire, you will 
p2rmit me not to have heard a single word that you have spoken.” The 
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King said nothing, and turned away. In the course of the evening, how- 
ever, he came again to the Prince, and tapping him familiarly on the shoul- 
der, whispered in his ear with a smile, “ You need not report our conversa- 
tion of to-day to Paris, cher prince. Besides, you told me yourself that you 
did not hear what I said.” 
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—It appears that Jules Favre, or, as he will have it, his copyist, omitted 
from Count d’Harcourt’s note relating his now famous interview with the 
Pope on April 26, the important words ce n'est pas que in the connection: 
“ All I desire is a little corner of earth where I shall be master; not that if 
my States were offered back to me I should refuse them, ete.” The words 
can be called important, however, only as regards the sense of the sentence 
from which they were immediately detached. They in no wise alter the fact 
that the Pope showed a reasonableness, and a disposition to be reconciled to 
the new condition of Italy, which .threw consternation into the clerical 
ranks, and made them eagerly clutch at the straw of an inaccuracy in the re- 
port of his speech. It is still true, whether or not the Pope would accept 
his former possessions, that he does not covet the burden of temporal sove- 
reignty, and does not regard the want of it as fatal to his office or the 
‘church. And it is further true that Italy has solemnly guaranteed to him, 
and that he now holds, safe from intrusion by the civil authorities as well as 
by the mob, his coveted coin de terre, of which he is absolute master, and 
where he can “ exercise in their plenitude his spiritual functions.” 


MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES.* 


SOMEWHAT over a year ago (see the Nation, No. 273), we called atten- 
tion to some interesting investigations in regard to medieval village com- 
munities in England. Communities of this nature in India, and in certain 
Slavonic countries, had been described in Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” and con- 
nected, by manifest proofs, with a primitive patriarchal condition of society. 
Mr. Maine seems to have been unaware, at the time of the publication of this 
wrk, of traces of a similar institution in Teutonic countries; but the treatise 
of Nasse, described in the articie alluded to above, and the more extensive 
discussions of Von Maurer—most of them, if we are not mistaken, published 
siace the work on “Ancient Law”—have snpplied the missing link in the inves- 
tigation, and showed that the Teutonic nations possessed village communi- 
ties quite as distinctly organized, and quite as characteristic, as either Hindoos 
or Russians. It is to sum up the results of these various enquiries, and show 
their place in comparative jurisprudence, that Mr. Maine has prepared these 
six lectures upon “ Village Communities.” They were originally designed, 
he tells us, as av introduction to a longer course, but are published by them- 
selves with the hope that “they might possibly help to connect the special 
sets of investigation, each of which possesses great interest, but is apparently 
conducted in ignorance of its bearing on the otler.” ; 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that this work should have the origin- 
ality of the treatise on “ Ancient Law.” Itis richin profound and suggestive 
observations, and, no doubt, it requires as high an order of powers to discern 
the points of connection between independent lines of investigation, and 
bring them under one generalization, as to pursue the investigations them- 
selves. But the establishment of the general principle had, in the main, been 
accomplished in the previous work. The special service done by the present 
discussion is rather in extending the generalization, which had been made for 
two branches of the Aryan race, so as to include a third, and that the one to 
which we ourselves belong. In these lectures, especially in the third, we 
have the results of the investigations of Von Maurer and Nasse presented with 
great clearness and compactness, while the fourth lecture proceeds to point 
out the parallelisms with the agrarian institutions of India, and the light 
which they throw on the institutions of the West. We have, therefore, a 
much fuller and more detailed account of the Indian village communities 
than that which is given in “ Ancient Law”; while the sketch given of the 
primitive communism of England will he new to almost every one. It is not 
too much to say, therefore, that this work will prove as fundamental and in- 
dispensable to the student of history as the former. “ Ancient Law” gives 
him the clue to the development of political and legal ideas in the history of 
society ; in “ Village Communities” he finds the clue to some of the most 
vexed and puzzling questions in mediaeval institutions. Certain points now 
or the first time become comprehensible; certain chapters must be re- 
written. 


This primitive community is thus described by Mr. Maine (p. 78): 


_ “ The ancient Teutonic cultivating community, as it existed in Germany 
itself, appears to have been thus organized. It consisted of a number of 








* ‘Village Communities in the East and West. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford by 
Henry Sumuer Maine, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University, formerly 
Law Member of the Supreme Government of India, Author of * Ancient Law.’ Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1871. S8vo, pp. 226. 
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families standing in a proprietary relation to a district divided into three 
parts. These three portions were the mark of the township or village, the 
common mark or waste, and the arable mark or cultivated area. The com- 
munity inhabited the village, held the common mark in mixed ownership, 
and cultivated the arable mark in lots appropriated to the several families. 

“Each family in the township was governed by its own free head or 
paterfamilias. . . . 

“Confining ourselves to proprietary relations, we find tbat his right or 
(what is the same thing) the rights of his family over the common mark are 
controlled or modified by the rights of every other family. It is a strict 
ownership in common, both in theory and practice. When cattle grazed on 
the common pasture, or when the householder felled wood in the common 
forest, an elected or hereditary officer watched to see that the common do- 
main was equitably enjoyed. 

“ But the proprietary relation of the householder which has most interest 
for us is his relation to the arable mark. It seems always in theory to have 
been originally cut out of the eommon mark, which indeed can only be 
described as the portion of the village domain not appropriated to cultiva- 
tion. In this universally recognized original severance of the arable mark 
from the common mark, we come very close upon the beginning of separate 
or individual property. The cultivated land of the Teutonic village com- 
munity appears almost invariably to have been divided into three great 
fields. A rade rotation of crops was the object of this threefold division, 
and it was intended that each field should lie fallow once in three years. 

“The fields under tillage were not, however, cultivated by labor in 
common. Each householder has his own family lot in each of the three 
fields, and this he tills by his own labor and that of his sons and his slaves. 
But he cannot cultivate as he pleases. He must sow the same crop as the 
rest of the community, and allow his lot in the uncultivated field to lie 
fallow with the others. Nothing he does must interfere with the right of 
other households to have pasture for sheep and oxen in the fallow and among 
the stubble of the fields under tillage.” 


It is shown further on that the system here described as Teutonic existed 
in full in England. A passage from the works of Mr. William Marshall, 
who wrote in the early part of this century, and of course had no notion of 
the theory which his words go to confirm, describes the system which pre- 
vailed in a large part of England, in language which would apply almost 
without change to the primitive institution made known to us by Von 
Maurer and Nasse. Traces of it remain even at the present day; for in- 
stance, a large common arable ficld was close to Oxford, and “the grassy 
baulks which anciently separated the three fields are still conspicuous.” 


When we said that the present work could not be expected to present new 
and original views, like that upon “ Ancient Law,” but rather to combine and 
generalize several distinct sets of enquiry, we should have excepted the two 
closing lectures, which develop the leading ideas one or two steps further, 
and may be pronounced as original and striking as any portion of the author’s 
writings. These treat of “The Process of Feudalization ” and “The Early 
History of Price and Rent,” thus touching the field of history on the one 
hand and that of political economy on the other. Feudalization consisted, not 
in dissolving this village community, but in turning it into a “ manorial 
group.” The waste now was considered to belong no longer to the commu- 
nity, but to the lord of the manor, subject, however, to all the rights of use 
which had existed before. In this manorial group there are two classes of 
tenants, the freeholders of tenement lands (the so-called socagers) and those 
holding by servile tenure—that which became copyhold and “ customary 
freehold.” The first of these “correspond in the main to the free heads of 
households composing the old village community.” They continued to 
maintain the same usages as under the oid system. The second class, hold- 
ing portions of the “lord’s domain,” consists of villeins and others, colonized 
by him upon the common land, which has now become subject to the lord’s 
“right of approvement.” This manorial group has heretofore been the 
starting-point in the history of English landed property. In future, we are 
to recognize in it only the feudalized form of the village community. And 
this process of feudalization, it is shown, was going on in the primitive Teu- 
tonic communities even before that contact with Roman law and institu- 
tions which certainly hastened the process and affected very materially the 
form of the result. 

The chapter upon “ Price and Rent” is equally instructive, and forms an 
appropriate sequel to the chapter in “ Aucient Law” which traces the origin 
of the idea of property. The great fundamental principle of competition, Mr. 
Maine shows, is hardly recognized at all in transactions of these early times, 
rent scarcely existing, and price being purely customary between members of 
the same community. It was only when members of one community had busi- 
ness dealings with those of another, or when strangers entered into landed 
relations with any community, that the principle of competition came in. 
This is illustrated by the fact that even now, wherever the manorial group 
exists in England, rackrents are rare. Two most important principles in politi- 
cal economy—the right of individuals to property in land, and the rule of com- 
petition in buying and selling—are shown not to be the primitive and ulti- 
mate facts which we wholly assume them to be, but to have been developed 
at a comparatively late stage in the history of institutions. The conception 
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of absolute property in land “appears to me,” he says, page 158, “to have 
grown out of the ownership of the lord in that portion of his domain which 
he cultivated by his immediate personal dependents, and therefore to be a 
late and gradually matured fruit of the feudalization of Europe.” It is easy 
to see the important practical bearing of this doctrine. Mr. Mill, in areview 
of the book in the Fortnightly Review, gays significantly that “if the nation 
thought proper to reverse the process [which it has hitherto pursued], and 
move in the direction of reconverting individual property into some new and 
better form of collective, as it has so long been converting collective property 
into individual, it would be making a legitimate use of an unquestionable moral 
right.” It ought to be remarked, however, that Mr. Mill does not consider 
this conversion of the community into the manorial group to have been an 
unmixed evil. In these cultivating communities “the land was free only in 
the sense of being free from feudal services, but it was enslaved to custom. 
An intricate net of usage bound down the alluvial owner, as it now binds 
the Indian peasant, to a fixed routine of cultivation” (p. 164). Now, the lord 
was free from these vexatious restrictions ; and it was only this freedom and 
his authority over the waste that made it possible for Europe to be reclaimed 


from swamp and forest, and brought under cultivation. To absolute property 


in land, again, “ we unquestionably owe such an achievement as the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of North America” (p. 165). 

We had marked a number of striking passages for quotation, but our 
space will permit only one: “The very small place filled by our own English 
law in our thoughts and conversation is a phenomenon absolutely confined to 
these islands [and to the countries colonized by Great Britain?] A very 
simple experiment, a very few questions asked after crossing the Channel, 
will convince you that Frenchmen, Swiss, and Germans of a very humble 
order have a fair practical knowledge of the law which regulates their every- 
day life. We in Great Britain are altogether singular in our tacit conviction 
that law belongs as much to the class of exclusively professional subjects as 
the practice of anatomy” (p. 59). We are gratified to find, on page 201— 
closing the last lecture—a quotation from our sketch of the New England 
village system, referred to above, with the words: “ This is not only a tolera- 
bly exact account of the ancient European and existing Indian village-com- 
munity, but it is also a history of its natural development, where the causes 
which turn it into a manorial group are absent, and of its ultimate dissolu- 
tion.” , 


BEHIND THE BARS,* 


Most readers of this painfully interesting volume will agree with its | 


editor in his opinion that it is “ well deserving of popular attention,” and will 
be inclined to assent to his opinion that it is also “ worthy of the notice of pro- 


fessional and scientific enquirers” who are seeking after the best methods of | 


treatment in cases of insanity. But it may doubted if he can expect many 
readers to say, as he seems to say, that the author is not often the reverse of 
philosophical in tone and statement and argument, or that she is never 
“actuated by a desire to cavil needlessly.” Not that the book is not, to al] 
appearance, perfectly weil intentioned ; nor that it does not in the main breathe 
a truly humane spirit; nor that it does not contain a great deal of sensible 
suggestion and remark. But it gives numerous indications of having been 
written under a sense of irritation which, indeed, seems not unnatural if one 
considers the trying civ: umstances in which a delicately reared woman 
must find herself when compelled to become one of many patients in 
a large asylum, but which, nevertheless, natural as it may be, is not the 
state of feeling in which one writes accurately and justly. 
and with some injustice, we should say that the author of “Behind the 


Bars” writes in several of the passages before us; and this is to be regret- | 


ted the more because of the praiseworthy nature of her attempt and its inher- 
ent difficulties. Nothing is plainer on the face of it than that the most care- 
fally moderate and truthful complaints of their treatment made by persons 
who have ever been known as of unsound mind are easily, almost inevitably, 
put aside as imaginary, and heard with pitying disbelief rather than with any 
respect or real attention. And we should suppose that as nothing can be 
much more baffling and disheartening than to find one’s just complaints so 
treated—to find one’s most rational expressions of misery taken as good 
reasons for pitying one or inflicting further misery—this, we should imagine, 
would make any person who has ever had experience of it doubly 
and trebly solicitous to use, in depicting the system which he wishes to have 
abolished, the most subdued coloring at all compatible with the truth and with 
effectiveness of representation. But our author has either failed to perceive 
this or else has been unable to act coolly in her perception of it, and we doubt 
if the friends of the asylum management which she condemns will not readily 
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forgive her for the larger portion of her book for the sake of the support 
which the other portion of it indirectly gives to them and their system. 

It is to this and other similar portions that we refer more particularly when 
we speak of the book as being of rather painful interest, though, of course, 
the nature of the subject is such that of necessity there can be nothing very 
pleasing in the discussion of it. Still, it requires discussion, and we should be 

| sorry to say anything to deter any one from looking at it in the light in which 
the writer sets it, albeit she has, we suspect, made the mistake of setting it in 
a light which unduly deepens the shadows, whether we think of truthfulness 
to the facts or of the advisability of her course as an advocate. She partly gives 
away her case. For instance, iu talking about the supply of the table at the 
asylum in which she was a patient, she gives a description which seems to 
make it probable in a very high degree chat asylum breakfasts, both as regards 
the time and manner of service and the quality and variety of the food, would be 
found extremely distasteful by a well-nurtured lady, of weak appetite and deli 
cate tastes, accustomed to rise late and to think of her break/ast as being al 
most anything rather than “a meal of victuals.” And further, even if such 
a person were thoughtful and reasonable enough to admit fully that in large 
establishments there must be rules and regulations, and a methodical strictness 
of practice which it is one of the blessings of home life to be free from, never 
theless she might, we suppose, justly complain if tie patient paying a 
high price for board is not permitted to consult her ease by taking her 
| breakfast at some other hour than the usual farm-house hour, and with as little 
as possible of the pevitentiary or boarding-school formality. But, admitting 
this to be entirely true, and that the asylum dinners also—like dinners in other 
places—are sometimes badly dressed, and sometimes consist of dishes not 
tempting to either an ill or well person's appetite, it nevertheless looks very 
much as if the author were unfair, if not uncandid, in her account of the 
kitchen and table of her asylum. 

There are other chapters in ‘‘ Behind the Bars,” as well as this chapter 
with the queer heating of “Chops and Tomato Sauce,” where there is now 
and again a heat and carelessness which dispose the reader to distrust. 
It is, for example, a more serious charge than the reader can fairly be expected 
to entertain, which is hinted against the medical men of the asylum she 
describes, when the conjecture is given that they send the night-watcher 
with his lantern among the patients with a view of breaking up their sleep 
it possibly being a part of the doctors’ theory * to exhaust nature au fond 
before the recuperative regeneration begins.” And it was hasty to make 
these two assertions: one urges that “no one should believe that any person 
except a demented one would choose the life of an asylum . . unless it be 
that something in the system has fostered and finally brought them to a sort 
| of despair of any other.” The second contradicts the first, and says that 
“there are, it is well known, a few patients here who are not insane, but 
nervous, of delicate organization, or temperaments too apprehensive to battle 
with the world, and who here find just the sort of routine necessary for them. 
And they themselves have chosen it.” 

But if we have spoken at some length of the principal defect of Behind 
the Bars,” it was not because its principal defect is the principal part of it; 
nor, as we have said, because we would deter any one trom looking carefully 
at the subject as this book presents it. It is true that the author is not av 
| expert in the study of mental alienation and its proper treatment; and no 
| more are most of our readers. But it is true, too, that in presence of the 
very diversified forms of this calamitous disease, and its difficult and often 
occult nature, it is perfectly common for many persons called experts to be as 
much at fault, or nearly as much at fault, as most laymen, whether such lay 
men as have never had experience of insanity in their own persons, or such 
as, like the writer before us, know by personal experience something of what . 
insanity is, and something, however little, of what measures they found 
helpful to them, and what injurious. [tis not the skilful and studious alienist 
who will refuse to listen to records like ‘“‘ Behind the Bars”; nor is he the 
| person most likely to reject the aid of enlightened lay opinion in imposing 

better methods and systems on the asylums, far too numerous, which are 
still managed in accordance with discredited notions as to the relations 
which should exist between the insane and their attendants. Non-protes- 
sional opinions and the views of recovered patients are much more likely to 
be scouted by such medical men as the routine of a system has subdued into 
something resembling apathy, and whose dicta are perhaps not more valua- 
ble, while their spirit of enquiry is much less active and valuable, than the 
opinions and efforts of laymen who have no system to assert, but only a warm 
sympathy with some afflicted friend or relative. It will, for instance, perhaps 
be the unprofessional man of fair intelligence, quite as often as the asylam 
doctor of fair education and ability, who will give his assent to these words 
of an eminent authority, Dr. Maudsley : “There can be no greater fallacy than 
_ that of supposing what is called a moderate use of mechanical restraint to 
| be consistent with a general plan of treatment in other respects humane and 
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beneficial. It must be dispensed with altogether, or deterioration will ensue 
in the patient, and all binds of neglect and tyranny twill be engendered by de- 
grees, wotil restraints become the usual substitutes for forbearance and watch- 
ful attention. It is necessary that the abolition of restraint should be abso- 
lute to be efficient ; the principle of the non-restraint system will admit of 
no compromise . [ do not hesitate to express a strong personal convic- 
tion that the use of mechanieal restraints in any asylum, publie or private, 
is an indication of a badly managed institution.” These are the words of a 
physician who has wholly discarded that conception of insanity which regards 
the lunatic as a man under demoniae influence, a maniac, to be chained like 
a beast ina cage. And his conception of a rightly managed asylum is not 
that multitudes of madmen, of all degrees of mental aberration, from the 


Nation. 


least to the greatest, should be massed together and guarded and disciplined | 


by hired “ attendants,” who also scrub floors, wash windows, and cook, and 
who are seldom fitted by education of any kind for their arduous and deli- 
cate labors and trusts. 
cians and of trained attendants so numerous that individual attention can 


That there should be a staff of competent physi- | 


be given to individual cases; and that at the same time the patients should | 
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so few that the individual patient shall be in no danger of being sacrificed 
the patients collectively—or, in other words, to the necessary discipline 
an establishment too large to be much better than a house of detention, 


= ow 


instead of a house for curing the sick—that would be nearer Dr. Maudsley’s | 


notion of a true asylum than most of the institutions in this country or in 
England which bear the name of asylums. 

[t is by what it ean do to help in forming a body of public opinion favor- 
able to this new order of asylum that the book before us has its value, and 
may, with due reserve, be commended to general attention. It settles ne ques- 
tions, but passages in it such as this that follows will lead to profitable re- 
flection. And the people who have a near interest in the settlement of the 
questions it suggests are more numerous than would be suspected by those 
who have given little thought to the statistics of insanity. The author is 
speaking of attendants who in the asylum of her residence were mostly 
young girls of the rank of farmers’ daughters, and who preferred to be 
“attendants” in an “institution” to being “servants” in private houses, 
where they would have had somewhat similar but much less onerous work 
to do: 

“ There is a strange inconsistency in the picture of these youthful, child- 
ish, inexperienced, romping females attempting, aiter a fashion, to nurse and 
protect some ‘depressed’ or ‘excited’ matron or octogenarian. Imagine the 
spectacle of two or three voluble, remping attendants conducting an infirm, 
tremulous old lady-patient to her bedroom at night. They gabble about 
her, iike monkeys, of their own personal affairs, meanwhile twitching at a 
string or a button which refuses to undo itself quick enough for their aecom- 
modation, while they say to the patient, ‘Come, come, auntie, hurry up; 
how slow you are!’ or, “What a torment you are!’ or, by way of threat, 
‘Shall [ put the jacket on you?’ Taunts and expressions of this sort, 
thongh not positive cruelties, are needless, and come not from bad hearts 
but light heads, and are the effect of another error in the system of employ- 
ing too young attendants for the care of the insane. . . . The physician does 
not know what passes between them [the attendants and the patients], and 
if a difficulty comes up the attendant’s story is preferred to the patient’s, 
which, of course, out of respect to his disease, must be refuted. And here 
lies an immense power. The attendant feels its importance, and from a 
sens? of personal self-aggrandizement come the refusals, the orders, the 
threats, the disappointments, and petty everyday annoyances to the patient. 
Here is a practical instance of the woman holding the power that is in reality 
the man’s. And, in nine cases out of ten, a woman possessing authority 
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History of the National Peace Jubilee and Great Musical Festival. By 
P. S. Gilmore. (Boston: Lee & Shepard).—It is wonderful what a man 
completely possessed by one idea, and blessed with blind faith and pugnacity 
sufficient to carry it out in face of every obstacle, can accomplish. If he is 
fanatically inclined, he may found a sect, and gather together a vast commu- 
nity, as Brigham Young has done in Utah. If he is musically inclined, he 
may et up a prodigious festival, that shall set all New England singing. 
as Gilmore did in Boston two years ago. If his monomania is of a very ag- 
gravated type, he may write a book of seven hundred and sixty pages about 
it. And this, too, the irrepressible Gilmore has done. Mvyen here he does 
not stop; for he is busy organizing another musical festival, to be given in 
Boston next June, in which not New England only, but all the world, shall 
take part. Every nation in Europe is to send a band of its best musicians, 
and a day is to be set apart for each nationality represented. Instead of a 
chorus of ten thousand voices, one of twenty thousand is to be organized. 
The orchestra is to consist of two thousand instead of one thousand players, 
and the building is to hold one hundred thousand people, in place of the fifty 
thousand who gathered in the Coliseum of 1269. As everything is subjected 
to the doubling process, we may then look for another volume of fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty pages which shall record the affair. 

Mr. Gilmore’s book is exactly such a production as we might look for. To 
say that it is egotistical but faintly expresses its character in this respect. 
From title-page to conclusion itis all Gilmore. What he thought, what he said, 
whom he saw, what they did and, above all, what he did, is the record of every 
page. The ingenuous man has even written out and printed the prayer that 
he offered up in the secret closet in the hour when he feared that the whole 
affair was about to collapse. His hopes and fears, trials, obstacles, and final 


| triumph, are all spread upon the record. Even the names of the ten thousand 
| singers, the thousand iastrumentalists, the artillerists, anvil-beaters, and the 


very ushers at the doors, are set down. <A large part of the book is made up 


| of comments of the press on the progress of his undertaking and its culmina- 


The author has also improved the opportunity to reflect on such per- 
He is particularly severe on Mr. John 8. 


tion. 
sons as failed to give it support. 


| Dwight, of Boston, the editor of the Journal of Music. Mr. Dwight is known 
| to all who are interested in musical art as a man whose life has been devoted, 


that is not regulated and tempered by the affections, will abuse and degrade | 


it. . . . They can handle patients very roughly. What would be done, let 
it be asked, with a patient who threw a knife atross a dinner-table lined with 
patients? Reason and sanity would at once suggest the ‘ noisy gallery’ and 
the strait-jacket. But the writer has seen an attendant, who lost her temper 
while serving a patient, do this thing. Was any report to matron or physi 
cian ever made of this insane act? At another time, an attendant, provoked 
because an inmate would not eat, has been seen to take the gravy irom the 
plate, and rub it deliberately with her hand all over the face of the patient. 
Now, when one considers that the attendants may have it all their own way, 
and may commit acts like these, while there is no loophole of redress for the 
patient, would it not seem to be an important duty in the reformation of the 
whole system to consider the attendance, and the wrongs that are possible 
to accrue from its present arrangements ?”’ 

“The wrongs that are possidle to accrue” are, indeed, the ones to be most 
considered. The author freely admits that the attendants whom she had op- 
portunities of observing were, on the whole, good girls, who meant well 
and worked hard and earned their wages. But that the system needs re- 
Vision seems clear; and so much misery is possible under it, so much has 
been igno 
any book—even if it does do some injustice, and though it does take a good 
deal too easily a most difficult problem—which will help to make our Uticas 
and Kirkbrides and Somervilles more like the famous “ city of the simple” 
in Belgium, where for generations Iunatie patients have been cared for in 
the village families, and where it is said that for generations “no such 
article as a strait-waistcoat has existed in all Gheel.” 


| of personal experiences. 
| curiosity. 


in a quiet, unobtrusive way, to fostering and encouraging the highest and 
noblest forms of the art. It was absurd in Mr. Gilmore to suppose that he 
could harness him, and men like him, to his noisy, flaring musical chariot ; 
and it is still more absurd on his part to indulge in foolish abuse of them be- 
cause they would not permit themselves to be made the instruments of his 
egregious vanity. 

Mr. Gilmore’s history is long-winded and desultory. It is without literary 
merit, but has that sort of interest which pertains to all unreserved narratives 
In all other respects, it is merely a literary 





Doings in Maryland ; or, Matilda Douglas, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1871.)—It is seldom that the persistent reader of fiction gets hold 
of a poor novel from which so much amusement is derivable as from this. 
There is such a total disregard of every principle of good writing that the 
reader at times takes the book for a caricature, but the plot and occasional 
touches of sentiment rigidly forbid his adopting so favorable a view. We 
need only say that it deseribes the heroine’s sufferings from poverty, the in 
solence of school committee-men, and rejected love. With all its faults, 
much of it has the air of being drawn from life. The love story, however, is 
a wilful addition. Here it is: 


“ An advertisement annonneed to the public the fact that a certain scien- 
tific and literary professor—name withheld—having a few leisure hours at his 


| disposal, would give private lessons to individuals—ladies and others—in 


Latin and other languages. This was just the opportunity Mattie desired ; 
she gladly embraced it, and placed herself under the instruction of the adver- 


| tiser, who turned out to be the distinguished Professor Waverly.” “ Profeasor 
| Waverly had arrived nearly at the meridian of life, and was eo unmarried. 


The professor’s person and accomplishments were all the capital he 
possessed, and, like a sensible man, he determined to invest to the best ad- 


| vantage; or, in other words, he was a determined fortune-hunter, and no 
| bait worthy of his sublime acceptance had as yet been laid at his elegantly 


| compressed feet.” 


“ Praise from others only strengthened Mattie’s heart 


| for exertion as meat strengthens the body for labor; but sweet words of ap- 
| probation from him acted upon her like draughts of fourth-proof brandy, 
exhilarating, intoxicating, maddening her brain, boiling along her blood.” 


rantly inflicted under it, that we may properly commend almost | 


He prefers to marry a “rich deformed idiot.” Mattie is aggrieved, and 


| resolyes to demand an explanation, “ but——her tongue cleaved to the roof 


of her mouth, her lips refused to shape the words, her tormentor was so un- 


| approachably haughty. She was reading Latin: blunder followed blunder in 
| quick succession ; love quite obscured the Latin. 


He saw the conflict that’ 


was going on in the mind of his victim, and looked on with feelings akin to 
the feelings of a cannibal who, with watering mouth, watches the broiling of 








The 


a plump infant, and knows by its faint and fainter moan that it is almost 
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Text-Book of ZoGlogy.................-+04+ Ward (Mrs. F. M.), The Vagabond... sia oe aaa (T. Whitaker & Co.) 
Wine Years Old : a Cilid*’e Story... oc... cc cece ccccecrccoces (Macmillan & Co.) 150 * Claude Spencer ; ‘and Waddies.. cee “ 
Norris (Emilia M.), Adrift on the Sea..................2. 00006. (EK. P. Dutton & Co.) 100 Watson (J. W.), Beautiful Snow, and other Poems........ (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 2? 00 
Owen (K. D.), The Debatable Land between this World and the Next............ Wood (Lieut. O. E), West Point Scrap-Book. (D. Van Nostrand) 
(G. W. Carleton & Co.) Woolsey (Rev. T.D.), Two Sermons Preached at Yale Colle ge (C. ©. Chatfield & Co.) 
Paez (R.). Ambas Américas: Contrastes ....................-. (D. Appleton & Co.) Walden (Kev. T.), Our English Bible and its Ancestors. (Porter & Coates) 
Passavant (J. D.), Raphael of Urbino, and his Father .......... (Macmillan & Co.) 12 00 | Wilson (J.), Treatise on English Punctuation. 19th ed.(Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
Pressensé (Kev. KE. de), Jesus Christ; His Life and Work... .(Carlton & Lanahan) 150 Yonge (Miss C. M.), Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. . (Macmillan & Co, 2 a 
Pim (Hon. J.), Ireland and the Imperial Parliament, swd................. (Dublin) | Zell’s Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the World, Parts 5 to 10, swd...(I’. Ellwood Zell) 50 


THE 


STANDARD. 





TPABES ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
: Vol. I. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


To be completed in two volumes. Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Per vol., $5. 


THE LONDON SPECTATOR SAYS: 
“The half-Carlylian brilliancy of the book is a mere 
trifle in comparison with the merits of its substance. It 
will take its place in the very foremost rank of works on 
the literature of England. No English book can 
bear comparison with it for richness of thought, for vari- 
ety, keenness, and soundness of critical judgment, for the 


brilliancy with which the material and the moral features | 


of each age are sketched.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST SAYS: 


**No history of our own literature equally learned, hon- | 
est, and entertaining has ever been written by an English- | 


man. It is the easiest to read of all books about books. 


is never tedious? 


from M. Taine. . . The great name of M. Taine 


must stand as the voucher for its importance, and for the | 


absolute necessity of an acquaintance with it on the part 


of every man who would know what contemporary schol- | 


arship is doing in this field.” 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


- $4per YEAR 


EACH, 
M A G A ZIN , $10 a Year for 
the Three. 


4 7 7 a ? a 
WEEKLY pra 
of either gratis 
for every five 
subscribers at 
$4 each in one 
remittance; or, 
Six Copies for 


$20. 


BAZAR, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt of 
six cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Who ever before heard of a literary historian who | 
Yet this praise cannot be withheld | 


$7 for any Two. 


“TPHE COMPREI LE HEN SIV ESP EAKER, | 


| Designed for the Use of Schools, Academies, Lyceums, 
etc., carefully selected from the best authors, with 
notes by Henry T. Coates. Large 12mo, 672 pp., half 
bound, cloth sides, $1 75. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

“It contains a judicious selection of pieces from the 
| best authors, omitting all of doubtful morality, of a sec- 
| tarian or political character, and of transient literary 

value. Great care has been taken in the selection of ex- 


tracts to give the genuine text of the author, without the | 


errors in quotation and punctuation which are such a fre- 
quent blemish in this class of school-books. 
portion of the contents are from American authors, fur- 
nishing the materials for a comparative survey of our 
native literature.” 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

“On careful examination, we do not hesitate to charac- 
terize it as the best compilation of its class that has ev 
come under our note. The merits of this large and 
valued collection are numerous. Hackneyed pieces have 
been carefully excluded, and political and sectarian pieces 
| are not to be found in its pages. There are, of course, some 
| humorous passages, in prose and verse, but none that are 
immoral or vulgar.” 


From the Christian Union. (Henry Ward Beecher, 
Editor.) 
** Of course the work of compiling such a book as this is 
| involves difficulties wuich do not appear to the superficial 
critic. The enormous mass of available matter has to be 
| winvnowed with great care and judgment; the hackneyed 
extracts, which in the days of the old United States 
Speaker were declaimed until every boy knew them by 
heart from simply hearing them, must be avoided; and 
yet it will not ao to omit many of those thrilling passages 
in the Reply to Hayne, the Declaration of Independener, 
and a hundred others. Mr. Coates has certainly done his 
task well and faithfully, 
| which precede the body of the work are characterized by 
' good sense, and are evidently the result of considerable 
thought and observation. ‘The plan of the volume is a 
| natural subdivision of the selections first into prose and 
| poetry, and then into narrative, historical, forensic, etc., 
| the design evidently being that a reading class shall not 
go through, as it were, from Genesis to Revelations, but 
shall, in the judgment of the teacher, read * Mrs. Caudle 
on Lending Umbrellas’ on a rainy aiternown, or the * Im- 
| peachment of Warren Hastings’ when the public is ex- 
cited abont official corruptions. The selections are good 
| so far as we have examined them—and we have done so 
with considerable care—being taken from the best cur- 
rent literature, as well as from that which will always be 
regarded as classical where the English tongue is spoken.” 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
Copies sent to teachers on receipt of one-half the retail 


price. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—Maruew & Wuittte will send 
post free, on application, which may be made di- 
rect to them, or to J. Wiley & Sons, Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, New York, or J. Sabin & Sons, $4 Nassau Street, 
New York, their new Catalogue of Books collected ex- 
pressly for the American market. Mayhew & Whittle, 

| 6 Vinegar Yard, Brydges Street, London, England. 


A large pro- | 


and the introductory remarks , 


| peat AUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE CENTURY OF QUEENS, with Sketches 
of some Princes of Literature and Art. 
gilt, $6: 


4to, cloth 


French morocco, $10; Turkey moroceo, $12. 


POEMS OF MEMORY AND HOPE: Being @ 
choice selection from the Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, with beautiful illustrations by Hennessy 
and Thwaites. 
$550; 


Cloth, full git side and gilt edge, 
morocco, $6 Sd). 


BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT, 


TICAL WORKS OF. 
Illustrated by 


POL- 


Complete in 1 volume Svo. 


Eytinge, Hennessy, Thwaites, and 
Bush. Cloth plain, $5; cloth gilt, $6; half calf, $7 50: 
morocco, $10. 

FESTUS: A Poem. By Philip James Bailey. Ulus- 

trated with eleven fine full-page steel engravings py 

$5; 


Hammatt Billings. 
$6; half calf, $7 50; 


Svo, cloth, plain, cloth gilt 
, 


moroceo, $10. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT’S MAXIMS AND MORAL 
REFLECTIONS. cloth, 
red edge, $1 25. 


Red Line edition. 1&mo, 


For sale by all booksellers. 
ef published price. 


JAMES 


Sent post-paid on receipt 


MILLER, 
647 } Breadwveg. New York. 


FoR SALE—LOW 


A few Large Paper Copies of 


PUBLISHER, 





DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. 
CHARLES W. SEVER, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 





ANTED.—A Partner, Active or Special, 
with $10,000 in the manufacture of new articles 


W 


| inthe fancy goods line. The whole amount of $10,000 
| will not be reqnired at once, but may be invested as the 


business may require. The business is already started. 
Call on or address J, B. COLT, at 268 Union Street, Brook- 
lyn, in the evening, or at the office of L. W. Starr, Prin- 
ter, 22 Spruce Street, New York, from 2 to 4 P.M, 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 





“THE ARTISTS’ BOOK OF THE POETS.” 


In an elegant quarto volume, beautifully printed on toned paper, and bound 
in cloth, extra gilt, $6; morocco antique, $9; Levant mor., $10. 


THE FESTIVAL 
A SERIES OF EVENINGS WITH THE POETS, 


By the Author of “Salad for the Solitary,” “‘ Evenings with the Sacred 
Poets,” ete., ete. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY-THREE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


OF SONG. 


“«'The Festival of Song’ is a veritable gem, or rather a carcanet of gems.” | 


New York Tribune. 

“The best breathings of the best poets; the exquisite pencillings of our 
best artists; an accompanying letterpress of most genial and sympathetic 
comment, anecdotes, and criticism ; the whole framed, as it were, amid me- 
chanical surroundings at once dainty and gorgeous.”—Boston Post. 

“The illustrations are in the highest style of engraving; the type, paper, 
and binding are sumptuous, and the work commends itself alike to all lovers 
of art and of letters—to the eye and the mind, to the taste and the imagina- 
tion.” —Boston Transcript. 

“<The Festival of Song’—beautiful in every respect—is a string of dia- 
monds, made up by a connoisseur in precious stones.”—W. C. Bryant. 

“One of the most beautiful volumes yet published in this country, we recall 
nothing so successful, not forgetting the ‘ Illustrated Sketch Book.’”—Round 
Table. 

“ This exquisite book admirably illustrates the present advanced state of 
art in this country ; and the literature of the volume comprises the quintes- 
sence of our best English poetry, ancient and modern. Here are assembled, 
in a single volume, our great poets with our great artists.”—Home Journal. 

“¢The Festival’ will make cheerful many homes of taste and elegance by 


SONGS OF THE SPIRIT. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER TO GOD 
THE HOLY GHOST. 
EDITED BY 
RIGHT REV. WM. HENRY ODENHEIMER, D.D., 
AND 
REV. FREDERICK M. BIRD. 
650 pages, small 4to, bound in cloth, gilt, $5. 


The scope and spirit of the book are thoroughly catholic. All religious 
bodies and all schools of thought, which recognize the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, are represented in it. The amount of material may surprise those 
who remember how little on this subject is found in ordinary Hymnails 
and Collections of Sacred Verse. The whole domain of hymnody has 
been drawn upon with no sparing hand. Few of the Hymns have been 
taken from other than original sources, and the text may be relied on 
as unaltered and unabridged in nearly or quite every case, except when 
the contrary is stated. 

The book is elegantly printed on superfine paper, and is tastefully 


bound in cloth. 





its incomparable combination of poetry and art.”—Providence Journal. 








ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broadway, Corner Ninth Street, New York. 


HERD & HOUGHTON, New York. | 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY : 


MACARONIC POETRY. 


Collected, with an Introduction, by James Appleton Mor- 
gan,A.M. In1 vol. 16mo, antique style. Pp. 
xvi. 300, cloth, red edges, cover stamped 
in red and black. Price §2 75. 


a 


‘The Macaronic system is a system of Latin inflections 
joined to words of a colloquial tongue ; but, besides the 
ingenious verses which have sprung up within the limits 
of this definition, there is a great variety of quips and 
conceits formed by the odd mixture of ancient and mod- 
ern tongues. Mr. Morgan has made the first considerable 


collection of these that has appeared. He has included | 


the famous Pugna Porcorum, some four hundred lines 
long, each word beginning with p; and with great indus- 
try has ferreted from their hiding-places an extraordinary 
number of learned nonsense verses of every description. 


Many will recall Dr. Holmes’s Macaronic in the “ Auto- | 


cratof the Breakfast Table,” beginning; - 


* In candent ire the solar splendor flames, 
The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames: 
His humid front the cive, anheling wipes. 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes.”’ 


Professor Lowell also has played with these learned 
toys; and itis appropriate that a lawyer should collect 
these ingenuities, since no class probably has contributed 
more to the stock. Mr. Morgan has given a lively setting 
of note and comments, and the volume has been givena 
pedantic dress very fitting to its contents, 


te Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





AMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 


1 vol. 16mo, with Five Illustrations, $1 25. 

| ‘This new poem is an addition to the charming series of 
| “Idylls of the King.’ It contains about 1,000 lines, and 
is of the same lofty and finished order of poetry with the 
previous Idylls, which have already taken rank among 
the world’s classics. 


—--- 


HISTORY OF MY PETS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
STORIES FROM FAMOUS BALLADS. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


New, revised, and enlarged editions. With Illustrations. 
3 vols. 16mo, $1 each. 


These are new and much enlarged editions of books 
that can never grow old. They are written with a fresh 
| ness, vivacity, and charm of style that render them ex" 
| ceedingly attractive to the youthful reeders for whom 

they are intended. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
| FIRESIDE EDITION. 
New stereotype edition, in miniature volumes, beauti- 
fully bound in vellum cloth. 10 volumes. 
Put up in strong box. $10. 


This new issue of the Laureate’s works corresponds ad- 
mirably with the exquisite elegance and taste of the poetry 
they contain. 





&@™ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, ita 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS for sale by the Publisher of 
the Nation, 5 Beekman St., New York. 


ACROPOLI8 OF ATHENS. Twenty-six Views, 
Topographical, Picturesque, and Arehitectural. Pho- 
tographed by W. J. Stillman, late U. 8. Consul in 
Crete, and printed in permanent pigments by the 
Autotype Company, of London. Elegantly bound in 
ene volume, folio, with descriptive text. Edition 
strictly limited to 100 copies. A few copies still on 
hand. Price, delivered at the Nation office, $25. 


VIEWS IN GREECE AND CRETE. Photo-, 
graphs by W. J. Stillman, and furnished separately 
to order at from 50 cents to one dollar, according to 
size and mounting. Catalogue furnished on appli- 
cation. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE OLD MAS- 
TERS. Direct from the paintings themselves, and 
not from engravings. The following on hand, others 
imported to order in lots not less than $10 in amount: 


Titian, Venus.—Paul Veronese, Supper at Emmaus. 
—Rubens, Helena F.—Raphael, Mudonna with Veil. 
(All the foregoing large and unmounted. Price $225 
each, plus postage.) Botticelli, Madonna.—Memling, 
Virgin and Child.—Ciaude Lorraine, Landscape.— 
Fra Angelico, Transport of the Virgin.—Masaccio, 
Old Man. (All these small and unmounted, price 85 
cents each, plus postage.) 

Address PUBLISG:P OF THE NATION. 








The Nation. 











“THE LIVING AGE has no 
equal in. any country.—Phila. 
Press. 


“Tt stands at the head of nine- 
teenth-century literature.” —Chi- 
cago Evening Journal. 


“The best periodical in Ame- 
rica.—Rey. Theo. L. Cuyler. 


‘| ‘ "CY f A! NM 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
Issued every Saiurday, gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 
Three Thousand Double-Column Octavo Pages 
of reading-matter yearly; and is the only compilation 
that presents, with a satisfactory completeness as well as 
freshness, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 
and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Histo- 
rical, and Political Information, from the eutire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 

ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to 
keep pace with the events or intellectual progress of the 
time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intel- 
ligence and literary taste. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 

“* Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in 
the field, to choose, I should certainly choose ‘ The Living 
Age.’ ’’—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
— of sterling literary excellence.""—New York Evening 

Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.’’—The 
Nation, N. Y. 

* The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.”’—Illinois State Journal. 

“ For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic publi- 
cations, and the cheapest. . - Itisamonthly that 
comes every week.”’—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most valuable, 
instructive, and ente:taining reading of the day. *His- 
tory, biograpby, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, 
criticism, art—what is not here?’ It is the only compila- 
tion that presents with a satisfactory completeness, as 
well as freshness, the best literature of the almost innu- 
merabie, and generally inacc: ssible, ay see quarterlies, 
monthiies, and weekiies—a literature embracing the pro- 
ductions of the ablest and most cultured writers living. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.’’—Boston Post. 

Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage. 

Address 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


The best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 

[‘* Possessed of ‘ Littell’s Living Age’ and of one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For Ten Doilars, ‘The Living Age, weekly, containing 
the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, and either one 
of the leading Magazines of Home Literature named below, 
will be sent to one address for one year, viz. : 

Harper’s Monthly (or Weekly, or Bazar), The Atlantic 
Monthly, Lippincott’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Old and 
New, Scribner's Monthly, The Overland Monthly, or Ap- 
pieton’s Journal (weekly); or, for $8 50, The Living Age 
and Our Young Folks. Address as above. 














O* the 30th instant will be published, No. 36, 
December, 1871, completing Vol. 3. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: 


£ lAteoary Register and Monthly Catalogue of Old and 
New Books, and Repository of Notes and Queries. 

The new Number wiil contain, with other articles, New 
York City in 1661, the Story of anOld Map. Notes on the 
History of Fort George. International Copyright. News- 
paper Patronage. The New Zealander. ‘Ihe Copyrights 
ot “Hamlet” and “* Paradise Lost.” Poems of Rev. Ste- 

hen Duck. Boswell and the Keeper of Newgate. Dr. 

ohnson and Charles Dickens. a Borrow's Works. 
Origin of Racine’s Comedy of ** Les Flaideurs.” Story of 
Lavater. Viscountess Keith, a Relic of the Last Century. 
The Koran. The London Book Season. The late Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison. Mr. Prescott’s Library. The late 
Thomas Roscoe. The Signers. A Receipt fora ‘** Poem 
in Dialect.’’ Origin of Chambers’s Journal. A Scene at 
Cariton House. “ Gutted’’ Uysters. Anecdote of (ioethe. 
The late Mr. Babbage. A Catalogue of Holiday Books. 
A Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Works relating to 
the Drama. Literary Gossip. Book Notices, etc., etc. 

Subscription $1 per year. Cheap Edition, 50 cents. 

GS” Send stamp for Specimen Number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 


(ZF AZZAWM’S TREATISE 
ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


THIRD EDITION JUST OUT. 


For sale at all Law-Book Stores. 








Jj ESUS CHRIST: 
His LIFE AND WORK. 
BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


Translated by Annie Harwood. 


12mo, pp. 320, price, de: (ay $150 


In the Preface to this work the author says: “This 


| popular edition of the Life of Christ differs from the work 





that I published a year ago (and which in eight months 
reached its third edition) by the absence of all that was 
purely scientific. It appeared to me desirable in this 
edition, which addresses itself to reade.s of the most 
various classes, to avoid, as far as possible, all debatable 
and controversial points. I hope that in this new form 
this book, in which I have embodied the n.ost cherished 
convictions, will meet with a wide circulation.” 

The following are some of the notices ~* che press of the 
author's larger work : 

* Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigrammatic, but 
his sentences flow on from page to page with sustained 
eloquence which never wearies the reader.”’—Spectator. 

“One of the most valuable additions to Christian lite- 
rature which the present generation has seen.’’—Contem- 
porary Review. 


CARLTON & LANAHAN, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


B EST HOLIDAY GIFT, 
OF CONSTANT AND PERMANENT VALUE, 
1s 


WEBS TER’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY, 
FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 





WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10.000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3,000 Engravings. 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


FROM VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX. 
SoutH Benn, Inp., Oct. 28, 1871. 
Messrs. G. & C. MERRIAM: 

Dear Sirs; The hour I have just spent in looking 
through your latest edition of that remarkable work, 
Webster's Dictionary, has impressed me more than ever 
before with the debt of gratitude we owe to Noah Web- 
ster for having, ‘despite a feeble constituticn, and 
amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infirmities, 
and depressions,” given thirty-five years of his life to the 
enormous labors incident to its preparation. Scarcely 
less valuable are the additions made to it by the eminent 
writers who have so expanded the text in Definitions and 
Illustrative Citations, as well as in the Supplements of 
Synonyms, Phrases in all the modern languages and their 
meaning, Principles of Pronunciation, etc.; while the 
publishers, in the unsurpassed beauty of its typography, 
and the 3,000 illustrations, which add so much of attrac- 
tiveness and instruction ta ite pages, have nobly done 
their part towards the completeness of this great work of 
our century. Whenever I wish to ascertain exact defini- 
tions I consult it, and that is quite often. 

Yours truly, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary * 

ALSO, 
WEBSTER’S 
NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1,040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the thing 
for the million.—American Educational Monthly. 


Published by 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


HOLIDAY GIFT 
SONGS OF THE HEART, 


Selected from many sources. Illustrated with designs by 
T. Moran, Miss Ledyard, Miss Hallock, Hennessy, 
etc. Engraved by Linton, Bogart, etc., and 
with several Autographs. 

Uniform with *‘ Songs of Life and “ Songs of Home.’ 


BOOK. 


1 vol. square 4to, cloth, $5; morocco extra or 
antique, $9. 
This is another part of the very popular reissue of 
“ Folk Songs.” 
superb work, it contains numerous illustrations, in the 


Besides the artistic attractions of that 


very happiest and most effective style, of Moran, Miss 
Hallock, Miss Ledyard, and others. 
of ** Folk Songs *’—-the Songs of the Heart 


In subject this part 
is the most ap 


propriate possible for the season. 


“~~: READY SHORTLY. 
INSECTS AT HOME. 


Being a popular account of Insects, their Structure, 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., author of “* Homes without Hands,” * Bible 
Animals,”* * Strange Dwellings,” ete. 
with “ Bible Animals.” 
and upward of 700 illustrations (21 of them the full size of 


Habits, and Transformations. 


In 1 vol., uniform 


Witha Frontispiece in Colors, 


the page), enZraved on wood by G, Pearson, from original 
designs by E. A. Smith and J. B. Zwecker. 
$5. 


Mr. Wood's previous very popular works give the only 


Svo, cloth, 


assurance needed that this volume is thr t useful and 
reliable guide in this fascinating departm. «t of study and 
investigation ever issued. While sufficient attention is 
given to the anatomical structure of insects, much larger 
space is devoted toa description of their habits and to 
exceedingly interesting anecdotes connected therewith. 
The illustrations, which are a prominent feature in all of 
Mr. Wood's books, are very numerous and accurate, and 
peculiarly graphic. 


The above works sent by post or express, charges paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 

West POINT SCRAP-BOOK. 
BEING A COLLECTION OF 

LEGENDS, STORIES, SONGS, ETC., 
oF THE 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 
BY LIEUT. O. E. WOOD, U.S.A. 


Illustrated by Sixty-nine Engravings and a Copperplate 
Map. 


Beautifully printed on tinted paper. 8vo, cloth, $5. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, New York. 





HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


18388 NASSAU STREET, 
Catalogues sent on application. 
Special attention given to orders by letter. 
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Vv ALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: a 
Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Giobe, By Klisée Reclus. Translated by the late B. 
8. Woodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed 
in Colors. vo, cloth, $5 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATITARINE M. 
SEDGWICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With 
Frontispiece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES. View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.K.A.S. In- 
corporating in the Text the author's Latest Research- 
es, with Additions from Kecent Writers, and adapted 
to the Use of Students. Edited by William Smith, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $2. (Uniform with The 
Students’ Series.) 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
THE EAST. From the Earliest Tintes to the Con- 
quest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Phenicia. “Ry tes Smith, B.A., author of ** The 


History of the Worl Illustrated. (Uniform with | 
Vhe Students’ Series.) 12mo, cloth, $2. 
RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT | 


HISTORY. 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Comprising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, 
Babylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, syria, Judea, Egypt, 
Carthage, "Persia, Greeco, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. 
sorof Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


DOGS AND TITEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, B.A., author of “A History of British 
Birds,” * Natural “History of the Bible,” etc. Kle- 
gantly Illustrated. Square 4to, cloth, gilt sides, $1 75. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 
1872. With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original 
Designs by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this 
Almanac. Crown 8vo, paper, 30 cents; four copies, $1. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS 
COMMUNE, With a full Account of the Bombard- 
ment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. 
Pembroke Fetridge, an Eye-Witness of the Events 
Described, Editor of ‘* Harper’a Hand- Book of Euro- 
nean Travel,” * Harper's Phrase-Book,”’ ctc. With a 

apof Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, cloth, $2. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a 


Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


H NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRES 
NEW YORK. 


DURNTON ABBEY 
Trollope, author of * Lindisfarn Chase,” 
ete. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


ITANNAH. By the author of “ John Halifax.” 
8v0, paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Florence 
Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), author of ** Her Lord and 
Master,’’ etc. 8vo, paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon, au- 
thor of “ Grif.” 8vo, paper, 40 cents. 
ANNE FURNESS. _ By the author of “ Ma- 


heil's Progress,” ‘“* The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Ve- 
ronica,”’ etc. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the author 


of ** John Halifax ”’ 


Oliv e—Ogilvies—The Head of the Family—John 
Nalifax—Agatha’s Husband. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per 
volume. 


t2 Harrer & Brorners will send any of their works 
my mail, 
States, on receipt of the price. 


pe Harrer’s Catatoeus mailed free on receipt of 
8ix cents in postage stamps. 


postage prepaid, to any part of the United | 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the | 


By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Profes- | 


|PATTY. 


The Nation. 
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M ACMILLAN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISIIED: 

WINE: a. Treatise on Its Origin, Nature, 
and Varieties. Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture 
and (Enology. By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D., and 
Auguste Dupré, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, with numerous 


Illustrations, $9. 


- 


‘A treatise almost unique for its usefulness either to 
the grower, the vender, or the consumer of wine.”— 
Wine Trade Review. 


THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of Logic and 


Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. , 


8vo, $3 50. 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. By the 


Rev. Hiugh Macmillan, author of * Bible Teachings | 


in Nature,”’ etc. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES 
WAR, 1870-1. By Robert Somers. 
(Next week.) 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
D. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. 
revised edition. 12mo, $2 50. 


12mo, $2. 


SINCE THE 
With Map. 8vo. 


MRS. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 
BY KATHERINE §8. MAC- 


QUOID. 12mo, $1 75. 


_ELEMENTS,OF ROMAN LAW. By Gaius. 


With a Translation and Commentary by E. Poste, 
M.A. 8vo, $6. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By John Earle, M.A., sometime Profes- 
sor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 12mo, $2. 


‘* Every page attests Mr. Earle’s thorough. knowledge 
of English in all ita stages, and of the living Teutonic 
languages."’-—Academy. 


**A work calculated to be of great use to students 
who have gained familiarity with one or two grammars» 
and wish to know something of the common principles 
underlying them. As it appears to our judgment after 
an attentive perusal, it is the work of a competent 
scholar illustrating with much copiousness a subject 
with which he has long been familiar.*""—London Guar- 


| dian. 


| GREEK VERBS, 


By Thomas Adolphus | 
“A Siren,” | 


Irregular and Defective ; 
their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By William 
Veitch, LL.D. (Edinburgh). New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $4. 





For MACMILLAN & CO.’S new Juvenile and other 
Christmas Books see Supplement to this week's Natioi. 
Also their Select Catalogue of Books for Christmas and 
the New Year sent free by mail to any address on appli- 
cation to the Publishers, 


38 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 





Nee BEST ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


| THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, 





WESTMINSTER, and BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS, and BLACKWOOD’S EDIN- 
BURGH MAGAZINE. 

Regularly and faithfully reprinted, at about one third the 

price of the originais. 

TERMS.—Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a year; 
Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Blackwood and two 
Reviews. $10; Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; any 
three Reviews, $10; the four Reviews, $12; Blackwood 
and the four Reviews, $15. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE FOUR REVIEWS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE Lense SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
40 Fulton Street, New York. 


By the Rev. F. | 


New and | 


— — = = 


six EW YORK CHURCH BOOK STORE. 





| THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THE LATE 
REV. Ok. MAHAN. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Hop- 
kins, jr. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. J. Crurch History. 
Vol. Il. Palmoni and Mystic Numbers. 
Vol. Ill. Miscellaneous Writings. 
Vol. L. will be ready about December 14.7 Price #4. 
The Subscription price for the set will be $10, payable, 
$3 on the delivery of Vol. I., $5 on delivery of Vol. If., and 
$2 on delivery of Vol. III. 


, THE RITUAL LAW OF THE CHURCH, 
with its Application to the Communion and Baptismal 
Offices. To which is added, “* Notes upon Orders and 
} the Articles.” By Murray Hoffman, author of the 
“Law of the Church” and * Ecclesiastical Law in 
the State of New York.”’ Price to subscribers, $3; 

to non-subscribers, $4. (In the Press.) 
Persons wishing to avail themselves of the subscription 
prices of the above books should send their names and 

addresses at once to the Publishers. 





NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| THE FOUR GOSPELS. Arranged in the 

form of an English Harmony from the Text of the 

Authorized Version. With Analysis and Four Maps. 

By the Rev. J. M. Fuller, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 75 
cents. 

| COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT. Containing the Acts, Epistles, and Revela- 

| 


tion, according to the Authorized Version. By various 
authors. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, $2. 


MORAL DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED 
WITH THE BIBLE. Being the Boyle Lectures for 
1871, preached in her Majesty’s Chapel at Whitehall. 
By the Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L. Post 8vo, cloth, 


%5 cents. 
| THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. By Rev. 
Tugh Macmillan. 12mo, cloth, $2. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. 


An Enguiry concerning the True Manner of Under- 
standing and Using the Order for Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers, and for the Administration of the Holy 
Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. 
Philip Freeman. 2vols. 8vo, $6. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY- 


NINE ARTICLES. With an Epistle Dedicatory to 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. By the Rt. Rev. A. P. 
Forbes, D.D., Bishop of Brechin. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


LECTURES ON CHURCH DIFFICULTIES. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. With Introduction by 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 








POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 





dm *%- OS -B mR eo 
POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, 


Ss 


PRICE, $15. 


“ We have gone over its with sentiments of real 
wonder. We know no work like it. Ithas occupied and 
filled up a field of education vast and most important to 
the community.’’—Dublin University e, 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 

















